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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE literature of 1929, which now can no longer be added to, was 
notable rather for the amount of talk that it caused than for its 
a qualities of intellect or art or its prospects of interesting posterity. 
oe cd The mass-production notion (America’s chief contribution, at 
_ present, to the common stock) has to some extent affected English publish- 
/ ing. There is, it is true, no diminution in the number of books published— 
_ either because they might come off or because their authors might be 
best sellers later on. But the tendency is to concentrate, where publicity 
and pushing is concerned, upon a few “ titles ” which show signs of going, 
and going quickly. Book publishing, in fact, is following in the train of 
_ newspaper publishing. The big circulations are aimed at, and they can be 
_ got by hitting the taste of the new democratic, and largely feminine, reading 
- public. With the rise of average education, or half-education, the average 
_ quality of books published has risen ; but the work of pure scholarship or 
of enduring quality gets less attention, unless there is some incidental 
_ “stunt ” or topical element about it. 


_ Mr. Bridges’ Poem 
_FTHERE was a stunt element about Mr. Bridges’ Testament of Beauty. 
ft Weare not referring to the fact that it was published in a type calcu- 
lated further to impair the rapidly worsening eyesight of our population, 
but to the fact that it was an immensely long poem written by a Poet 
Laureate of eighty-five, who all his life had been unduly neglected except 
by his fellow-poets and the “ discerning few,” and had even been subject 
to constant and utterly ignorant criticism because of his alleged infertility. 
He published, at that age, a poem longer than Paradise Regained and fuller 
- of thought and feeling than any long poem since Wordsworth’s Prelude : 
and at last his enemies retracted : the immense fact was too large to be 
denied or ignored. Here was a poem, not only long, not only metrically 
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full of the manifestations of genius, not only interesting and exciting, but 
expressing the ripe conclusions of a man as aware of the bewilderments 
and gropings of the present-day world as he is aware of the intellectual and 
moral struggles and conclusions of all the civilised minds before him. Mr. 
Bridges links Plato to Freud and remains firmly based on Christian 
Morals : he faces all the world of known experience fearlessly, refuses no 
fact, blindly accepts no theory, offers no loophole to the critic who is 
quick to fasten upon hypocrisy or timidity or ignorance, and ends—old 
as he is, and having survived so many shocks as he has survived—by 
exhorting his successors to a belief in courage, fidelity, a feeling of respon- 
sibility to what Matthew Arnold called “a power, not ourselves, making 
for righteousness,” and an adventurous spirit of enquiry into the whole 
physical and metaphysical universe. He has never, being both scientist 
and poet, lost sight of this last aspect : the parable of the talents is often 
ignored by the orthodox. If we were given curiosity about ourselves and 
the stars, we were not meant to wrap it up in a napkin. One of the troubles 
about the contemporary world is that the curious forget about eternity and 
the religious put blinkers on and refuse to take an interest in the vast 
researches that are in progress in the departments of psychology, astrono- 
my, anthropology and comparative religion. Mr. Bridges, in his day, 
has been called academic and pedantic. He has swam neither with the 
stream not against the stream, being both poet and scholar : ready for facts, 
not anxious to chase after any new thing, afraid of nothing, aware always 
of the spirit behind all things. A thousand years hence men will still 
read him and learn from him, when the silly heterodox are as forgotten 
as the blindly orthodox. His poem alone would make last year memorable. 


Foreign Books 


PART from Mr. Bridges’ book, which had so deserved and so startling 

a success (let us hope that all its purchasers read it carefully) and from 
Mr. Priestley’s jolly, picaresque book The Good Companions the novels 
most talked of in the year were mostly foreign. Mr. Julian Green’s pene- 
trating but gloomy work—the reductio ad absurdum, perhaps, of the — 
French naturalist school—is reviewed elsewhere in this number; and 
something is said, also, about the German war-books which are so much 
to the fore. As to these latter we agree entirely with our reviewer. They 
are mostly sensational, and exploit blood, mud, and other substances 
for commercial purposes. Their appeal is chiefly to the young who knew 
not the war, and to women who are curious about the life of men: the 
soldiers almost unanimously loathe them, saying, “‘ This is not the truth.” 
At present the great majority of war-books printed here are German : our 
public is naturally curious about what happened behind the curtain of war, 
and our generous young are naturally anxious to make sure as to whether or 
not their elders were right in their diagnosis of the Prussians. These 
feelings are not only understandable, but commendable : but it would be a 
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pity if, in mere reaction, the English public began to sentimentalize over the 
Germans, or if, in its anxiety to do justice to the enemy, it forgot to keep in 
touch with the feelings of the Allies. Let all sides be heard, by all means : 
at present there seems to be a tendency to listen to the sexual experiences 
of a German adolescent or the horrors detailed by a German adult who never 
was near the front-line, rather than to consider the thoughts and feelings 
of Frenchmen (and the French are among the great civilised nations), 
who fought by our side against the Germans. We repeat again (being 
cosmopolitans and pacifists, but facers of facts) that the Germans (many of 
whom were not even Christianized until the sixteenth century) have 
contributed very little indeed to European culture. Diirer and Cranach, 
yes ; Goethe and Schiller, yes ; Heine, who was a Jew, yes ; Lessing and 
Schelegel, yes ; Bach, Wagner, Brahms, yes. Almost all of these were 
South Germans, and the South Germans have been swamped : the other 
supposed products of Germany—the Mozarts, Haydns, Beethovens, 
Schuberts—are all Austrians. In war we exaggerated the defects of the 
enemy ; do not let us, in peace, exaggerate his merits ; above all, do not 
let us, in a wanton reaction, take more interest in the enemy than in 
the friend. The cold truth is that the Russians, who are still largely 
barbaric, contributed far more, in music and literature, to culture in the 
' nineteenth-century than the Germans, let alone the square-head Prussians, 
__ have contributed in hundreds of years. Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostoievski, 
_ Tchekov, Aksakov, Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Tschaikovski, Rimski- 
_ Korsakov, Cué, and many others ; their names come easily to the pen 
__and they all have influenced our lives. Peace with the Germans, by all 
means ; understanding with the Germans, if possible ; but let us not, out 
_ of mere sentimentality, concentrate our gaze upon the Germans at the 
_ expense of more cultivated, productive, and civilised peoples. Let us 
- welcome, by all means, whatever of good may come from Germany ; 
_ but the present tendency is to think that anything that comes out of 
_ Germany must be good. “‘ Omne Teutonicum pro magnifico ” seems the, 
_ motto of the publishers and the press ; it is a grotesque motto. 


ce Sculpture for the Roads 


te N attempt is at last being made to provide this country with sculpture. 

Atre attempt is being made by the Roads of Remembrance Committee 
_of the Roads Beautifying Association. The Chairman of the Committee 
is Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, and other members are Sir 
William Goscombe John, Professor Adshead, and Messrs. E. Guy Dawber, 
_W. Reynolds-Stephens and W. Reid Dick: and Lord Ullswater is the 
President. There has been a general revival of interest in the English 
~ countryside, and new roads are being made on every hand : the Committee’s 
idea is that the new roads, in the light of the revived public interest, should 
be adorned with modern sculptures. We are not entirely in favour of the 
-Committee’s suggestion that the sculptures along the new roads should 
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be so attractive as to draw the attention of passing motorists. Motorists 
are bad enough at present : if they start admiring the beauties of statuary 
to their left or right Heaven knows how the casualties, already great, will 
increase. But the general objects of the Committee we heartily approve. 
Sculpture is meant for outdoors : not for galleries or private collections. 
Wherever sculpture has flourished (as in ancient Greece or modern 
Sweden) there has been a general desire to see sculpture outdoors. There 
is no lack of talent for sculpture in this country, any more than there is a 
lack of talent for painting: but it simply isn’t employed. Occasionally 


somebody gets employed on a job for a war memorial or a statue to Mr. 


Bonar Law : occasionally somebody does a Venus, sends it to the Royal 


Academy, and sells it. If this Committee gets the money it wants we shall 


find (what we have never found before) our statues, fountains, bird-baths, 


etc., scattered about the country (and not in white marble, which our 
atmosphere corrodes), giving delight to countless generations and employ- 
ment to our unemployed sculptors. Lady Houston is providing for a 
hundred Hull tramwaymen who worked during the general strike. That 
is doubtless a very good idea. But why cannot somebody equally rich 
produce a guaranteed subsistence for a hundred sculptors ? “ You cannot 
take it to the grave with you ” : that is the sentence that ought daily to 
be dinned into the ears of every rich person in our midst. The rich, 
nowadays, do not even have a skeleton at the feast—or a jester. 


The Dolmetsch Foundation 


TE print here in full a letter which we have received from the Dol- 


metsch Foundation : 


DEar Sir, 
The music which culminated in the Elizabethan period in England has been 


rediscovered more slowly than the literature of the period which suffered for atime 


the same eclipse. The value of the vocal music is now as well established as the 
value of the Elizabethan drama ; the instrumental music, of which there is much 
greater store, has had to wait longer for recognition, because proper appreciation 


was impossible until it could be played on the instruments for which it was written _ 


in accordance with the technique proper to those instruments and to the time. 

It is to this end that Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch has devoted himself for nearly half a 
century, and the Festivals which he has held at Haslemere for the last four years 
have demonstrated to a wide public the supreme beauty of this music. In England 


we owe him a special debt, for he has shown that in those days the English led the 


world in instrumental as in vocal music. 
_The work of Mr. Dolmetsch has been accomplished only by the unique com- 
bination in him of the scholar, the musician and the craftsman, and it is our earnest 


desire to ensure that his learning in all its forms shall be preserved and handed on to — 


posterity. 


To this end we have founded the Dolmetsch Foundation, with the practical 3 


objects of providing scholarships for the study under Mr. Dolmetsch of the con- 
struction and icuiuuque of the lute, viol, recorder, clavichord and harpsichord and 
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the other instruments ; of assisting in the expansion of the workshops ; of develop- 
ing the investigation and execution of the music of the period in every way ; and, 
in addition, of providing a link between all who are interested in it. 

In the short time in which it has been in.existence, the Foundation has received 
the support of very many persons distinguished in music and letters all over the 
world. It has granted three scholarships and raised a loan for the much needed 
extension of the workshops at Haslemere. To carry out its objects in full a large 
membership is essential, and we appeal for the support of all who have the interests 
of music at heart. Full details of the Foundation’s objects and work may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, at 37, Walbrook, E.C.4. 

(Signed). Ropert Bripces. PERcy Buck. WALFORD DAVIES. 
Henry Hapow. SELwyn Imace. D. LLoyp GEORGE. 
RICHARD TERRY. W. G. WHITAKER. 


The terms of this letter explain themselves and we sincerely hope that 
some of our readers will join the Foundation. Its latest activity is the 
establishment of The Consort, a little periodical for members only. ‘The 
first number, which is before us, contains several valuable articles on 
music, and a poem (on Campion’s sister) by Mr. de la Mare. As a supple- 
ment there is a Fantasy for Five Viols, by John Jenkins. 


The Old English Composers 


He many habitual frequenters of concerts, with a good smattering 
of knowledge of Scriabine and Stravinsky, Schoenberg and Bela 
Bartok, are quite unaware of John Jenkins’s existence! (The phrase, 
“ Jenkins’s ear ” did not refer to this musician). Jenkins lived from 1592 
until 1678. His life was as pleasant as it was as long. According to Roger 


North (quoted by Mr. Ll. Wyn Griffith : 


He was a person of much easier temper than any of his faculty ; he was neither — 


conceited nor morose, but much a gentleman . . . after the Court was disbanded 
he left the town and passed his time at gentlemen’s houses in the country where 
music was of the family. . . . There were more consorts of his composing went 
about among the performers in his time than of all the rest of his contemporaries. 


He was a great contrapuntist : his finest work is the set of eighteen five part 
Viol Fantasies in the British Museum. North said that listening to his 
music was “like sitting in a pleasant, cool air in a temperate summer 
evening.’ As much might be said for a great deal of our old English music. 
When public concerts and the mass-production of noise came in it is rather 
significant that the English, as music-makers, dropped out. So much so 
that in the nineteenth century we had forgotten that we ever had been a 
people of musicians. It has been left for this age to attempt the publication 
of all the MSS. of so great a musician as Purcell, to restore to the light the 
impressive works of Byrd, to unearth the host of charming madrigalists. 
We may even in time run down the manuscripts of John of Dunstable, 
earliest of all our great musicians and contemporary of Henry VI, who 
was himself no mean composer. The work of the Dolmetsch Society may 
be compared to that, in another field, of the Walpole Society : each deserves 
hearty support. 


—— 


EDMUND DULAC 
By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Blackamore Press, 49, Hornton Street, W.8., announces the publica- 

tion of Mr. Waley’s translation of The Lady Who Loved Insects. ‘This 

is the third of the collection of stories known as Tsutsumi Chunagon Mono- 

gatari, by Fujiwara no Kenesuke, the “ Councillor of the Embankment,” 
who lived in the early years of the tenth century. There is a small special edition, 
signed by Mr. Waley, at three guineas ; and an ordinary issue of five hundred copies 
at 21s. The type used by the Curwen Press who have produced this beautiful book 
is 12-point Walbaum, and there are dry-point decorations by Hermine David. The 
Blackamore Press also announces the publication in February, 1930, of the first 
translation of Baudelaire’s Diaries, with an introduction by Mr. T. S. Eliot, and 
facsimile illustrations from Baudelaire’s own drawings. There are to be fifty copies 
printed on hand-made paper and specially bound at two guineas ; and twelve hundred 
copies of the ordinary edition at 17s. 6d. 


y a a 


NEW translation of the Memoirs of Saint-Simon is in preparation by the 
Nonesuch Press. It is to be edited by Mr. Ralph Wright, upon a novel plan, 
omitting everything that was recorded at second hand, and so reducing the three and 
a half-million words of the original to the more manageable number of three-quarters 


of a million. 
a ya , 


E welcome the Hesperides, a new private press, whose first list we have re- 

ceived. Their principal aim is to produce fine editions of established and new 
authors, and also, from time to time, to introduce experiments in typography no less 
than in book production. The list announces new editions of A Greene Forest, by 
John Haplet, with an introduction by Mr. W. H. Davies ; Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 
illustrated by Mr. R. S. Sherriff ; and The Way to Succeed, by Beroalde de Verville, 
a contemporary of Rabelais. 

a 77) @ 


E have received from S.P.C.K. the winter issue of the London Diocesan 


Magazine, S. Paul’s Review, published quarterly at one shilling. Among the 
articles in this well-produced little magazine are some interesting notes on Rahere’s 
great church, illustrated with photographs, and a short essay on Music and Religion 
by Sir Walford Davies. 

a a a 


Ws have received from the Terramara office (23, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, 
S.W.48, Germany) a copy of Passing Through Germany, a pamphlet setting 
forth the interest and beauties of Western Germany for the benefit, primarily, of 
travellers from America. There are several interesting essays, including The German 
Landscape and Music and Art in Germany, and numerous photographs. A note on 
Vacation Courses at several of the Universities is included, and the booklet should be 
very useful to those people whom it is most designed to help. It can be obtained 
from the publishers for the price of the postage only, viz. two international reply 
coupons, which can be obtained at any Post Office. 
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NINE POEMS 
The Last Bottle 


N all good things lurks bitterness 
I And I am sad to think 
That there will soon be left one less 

Good wine on earth to drink. 

With grave, unhurried obsequies 

It sinks and circles slow 

To join the vanished vintages 

We lived too late to know. 


But, lest the joys we seek to save 
Should find their day gone by 
And change a prison for a grave 
Or in the cellar die, 

Let no more idle moments pass 


- But pass the wine about ; 


For while you pause to fill your glass 
Your glass is running out. 


The empty bin we now regret 
Our sons may live to see 

Filled with a vintage finer yet 
Than port of 63. 

And yet—whoever is my friend 
And at my table dines 

Shall join in drinking at the end 
The toast of ABSENT WINES. 


The Devout Angler 


HE years will bring their anodyne 
But I shall never quite forget 


B The fish that I had counted mine 
And lost before they reached the net. 


Last night I put my rod away 
Remorseful and disconsolate, 

Yet I had suffered yesterday 

No more than I deserved from fate, 
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And as I scored another trout 

Upon my list of fish uncaught, 

I should have offered thanks, no doubt, 
For salutary lessons taught. 


Alas ! Philosophy avails 

As little as it used to do: 

More comfort is there still in tales 
That may be, or may not be true. 


Is it not possible to pray 

That I may see those fish once more ?— 
—I hear a voice that seems to say, 
“They are not lost but gone before.” 


When in my pilgrimage I reach 

The river that we all must cross 
And land upon that further beach 
Where earthly gains are counted loss 


May I not earthly loss repair ? 

Well, if those fish should rise again, 
There shall be no more parting there— 
Celestial gut will stand the strain. 


And, issuing from the portal, one 
Who was himself a fisherman 

_ Will drop his Keys and, shouting, run 
To help me land leviathan. 


On a Gentleman Marrying his Cook 


HOUGH to good breeding she made no pretence, 

She had good looks, good nature, and good sense : 

Would that men’s wives were all of them good cooks 
And had good sense, good nature, and good looks. 


Against Publishing Satires 


MADE an armament to overcome 
[= embattled brutishness of Tweedledum 
Only to find that weapons forged by me 
Upheld the brutish cause of Tweedledee. 
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Head and Heart 


PUT my hand upon my heart 
[o=: swore that we should never part— 
I wonder what I should have said 
If I had put it on my head. 


Unforgivable 


ITH Peter I refuse to dine : 
His jokes are older than his wine. 


Unforgiven 


ITH Paul I have not lately dined : 
\ , My jokes were broader than his mind. 


The Philanderers 


HE cheats her lover of his dues 

Ss yet contrives to keep him tied, 
At first deciding to refuse 

And then—refusing to decide. 


And he—to unexplored Tibet 
And furthest Himalayan snow 
He talks of going—to forget 

And, talking, he forgets to go. 


The English 


HEN all our prides and pomps are past, 
When Fortune sets her face to frown, 
; And England is allowed at last 
To lay the White Man’s Jingo down, 


Whether she acts, in alien rout, 
Byzantium’s agony again 

Or lingers through the long-drawn-out 
Decayed gentility of Spain, 
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Or breaks as brittle Athens broke, 


Or riots into Rome’s decay, 
Or bows her neck beneath the yoke 
In some more subtle, modern way, 


We shall not know, we cannot care, 

In casual graves or quiet vaults, 

If the report be false or fair ¢ 
Of all our virtues and our faults. 


But, when some don the desert digs 
Where swarmed our cities long ago 
And pedagogues rehearse to prigs 
The tale of England’s overthrow, 


If any, in that after time, 

Enquire what made those merchants great, 
Let them be told of our sublime 

Contempt for foreigners and fate. 


The heroes of our Dunciad 

Encamped where angels feared to tread 
Till Envy ceased to call them mad 
And dubbed them hypocrites instead. 


While others in uneasy beds 

Dreamed of the wars they dared not wage, 
Their teeth a-chatter in their heads 
Alternately with fear and rage, 


The English, with their own affairs 
Remained serenely occupied : 

If all men’s fate at last was theirs, 
At least they lived before they died. 


COLIN D. B. ELLIS 


From Hafiz 


NCE gain, O heart of sorrow, blows the little breeze of morning, 
Now the Hoopoe, with good tidings, out of Sheba, comes again. 


Morning’s military Herald, crow the triumph-cry of David, 
Now the Rose, beneath the wooing of the West Wind, blooms again. 


And the Tulip feels the Wine-scent in the freshness of the morning, 
That, with cleansing for the blot upon her bosom, breathes again. 
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Who is wise to read aright the hidden language of the Lily, 
And to ask her why her beauty died, and why it lives again ? 


Through a veil of tears I watched the caravan of parting Summer— 
Fainter, fainter, ever fainter yet, the far bell spoke again. 


_Unrelenting was my Lover, yet the Lord is Lord of pity, 
For my Lover, with forgiveness in his hand, is come again. 


: Though the sin was great before him of the bond that I had broken, 
He is come with peace and pardon, he is come, is come again. 


Once again, O heart of sorrow, blows the little breeze of morning... . 


oe 


DOROTHY JOHNSON 


THREE POEMS 
Twilight 


OMEONE hands a glass politely, 
Someone moves her body slightly. 


Just a smattering 
Of speech 
Beyond the other’s reach 
But nothing really mattering. 
Nothing that will disconcert 
The parrots from their prattle 
Of endless tittle-tattle. 
Nothing that can well assert 
Itself among the pointed shins, 
The soulless eyes and hardened skins 
And uninteresting agéd sins 
Of these demoded Must-have-beens. 
Only a thought that has gone astray, 
Completely and utterly lost its way. 
Nobody minds, 
With cocktails as tonic, 
One easily finds 
The world is harmonic. 
Just rather bad form 
To let in a draught. 


Then somebody laughed 

And the air became warm. 

The others smiled, a joke was made, 
The bad impression began to fade. 
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‘It’s best no notice should be paid, 

She’s very ill, poor dear,” they said. 

She sat there looking crumpled and old, 

Her fingers already were trembling and cold. 
With a dull grey stare 

She was speculating, 

Working out and calculating 

How soon and to where 

She would have to go, 

With a growing sense of horror and fear : 
Would it still be the same as here ? 

If one could only know ! 

None of the others seemed really to care, 
Frightened of sentences starting with Where ? 
Hating her question which died in the air, 
She thought as she gazed with her dull grey stare: 
** You painted old things, 

Has Peter got wings 

For you all ? 

Yes, they who believe 

Say he’ll receive 

The great and the small.” 


Bayswater 
Po: by the shadowed houses, down the silent 


summer street, 
The ony sound is the beat and rhythm of pounding 
eet, 

To the lisping leafy square 
Lisping out despair 
In the stifling still night air. 
Despair without reason, despair without cause 
Which leaks from out of those locked front doors. | 
If I’d look in that window with drawn down blind | 
Is just monotony all that I’d find ? | 
But why should I care : 
For others’ despair 
Lisped by the square ? 
Lives that have the selfsame beat as trailing tired feet 
Dragging their despair through a narrow airless street. 
No tragedy or madness 
Can equalise the sadness 
Of a morrow without gladness, 


EI 
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When it still spells out the same 

Curriculum and lives remain 

Existences. Perhaps they never know 

Their own despair or cannot show 

The longings they share 

With the leaves of the square 

That fade in the stifling air. 

Houses of brick with back-gardens trim, 

Ruled by conventions besetting as sin, 

Harbour those shadows who never see where 

Are the cracks in their doors where leaks out despair. 
But why should I care 

For others’ despair 

Lisped by the square ? 

The leaves are all fading, the blinds are all drawn, 
The street lamps show where the pillars are worn, 
Pillars of stucco upholding the porches. 

The cats curl tired from their night’s debauches. 
No summer perfume, 

No stars and no moon, 

But another day soon 

As heavy and dull as the pound of my feet 
Re-echoing down through the silent street. 


On Revisiting My School 


OW often from this doorstep did I run 
Along the street towards the festive park, 
Eager to play in splashes of the sun, 

After the passages and walls all dark 

With learnéd shadows from the glorious past. 

Behind the plain facade, the narrow door, 

Roll all the aeons of empires moving fast, 

Pouring their ghosts upon the chequered floor 

Of histories. Stifled in printed page, 

Each ghost of Babylon and Rome 

Echoes some pale suggestion of its age. 

The rhymes of long-dead poets in wreaths of foam 

Spumed by the breakings of my childhood’s voice 

Still linger in the niches of this room, 

Murmur and sob, complain and then rejoice, 

And carry back to me this afternoon 

Sweet sounds I gathered out of faded books. 

Here is the blackboard where the white grotesques 

Of figures flit with weird misshapen looks, 
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Weaving their dance of curving arabesques ; 
Figures that never fitted in the dreams 

Or legends that I wove within the hours 

When the sun shot its furtive glancing beams 
Across the walls where red provoking flowers 
Mocked me wide-mouthed, for I could never learn 
The way the shifting figures moved in dance. 
Now time’s revolved and it has changed my turn 
From being a passenger in childhood’s trance, 
To dance myself a figure on the board 

Where life sums up each tiny separate score. 

I’ve said goodbye to all the serried horde 

Of ghosts of kings whom I shall see no more— 
In the close contact of those drifting days— 
Who'll die for me within the printed page. 

In the flowered room, the darkened passage ways, 
Fade the dim spirits of my hero age. 


JOAN HASLIP> 
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ELSIE’S BOY 


By HELEN MORAN 


IS name was Scipio. I saw him first, small and forlorn, sitting 

huddled on my back steps. It was a cold day. I had driven my 

car into the garage, and was hurrying in the back way. The 

scrap of black humanity blocked the door. Cowering like a dog 
accustomed to being kicked, he regarded me furtively, but made no 
attempt to move. Readily enough, I connected his presence with old Elsie, 
my cleaning woman. 

“Hallo,” I said ; ‘‘ who are you ?”’ 

“T’se Sippy,” he replied sullenly. Then, changing swiftly, as some 
animal instinct told him he was not to be kicked, he rolled the whites of 
his eyes and said impudently, ‘‘ Dat yo’ ottermobile ? ” 

I admitted the ownership. 

“‘T bet it go fast!” he said. 

Here was the only masculine creature who had ever said a kind word 
about that lowly coupé. I was properly grateful. I asked if he were not 
cold, sitting there on the steps. But at that he settled back into sullenness. 
‘“‘ No’m,” he muttered, and moved to let me pass. I went into the house. 

Elsie was in the living room, putting books into their places—or other 
places—with baleful firmness. Books were Elsie’s enemies. She kept on 
jamming them into spaces, and pretended not to hear me when I asked her 
about the coloured child on the steps. I knew why. There had been a 
time when she had brought with her one Sylvanna, a granddaughter of 
sixteen. For reasons, Sylvanna had not been welcomed ; but I managed to 
assure Elsie that I was not going to condemn Sippy forthwith. 

It seemed that he was another grandchild. His mother, her daughter, 
had run away and married a “ no-’count nigger.”’ Nothing was heard from 
her for years. Then two days ago word had come. Elsie had found her 
dying, deserted, in a makeshift shack down by the railroad tracks. She 


had taken the daughter home to die, and the child home to rear. These ~ 


facts I had fairly to pry out of Elsie. Always taciturn, she took joy or sorrow 
with grim determination. Elsie asked no odds. Daughters die. Children 
have to be raised. Coffins cost money ; food costs money. Do your duty 
and the Lord will provide. Clean the white folks’ house ; wash their 
clothes ; bury the dead and raise the children. 

What were the thoughts behind that grim, lined black face ? I asked 


why she made the little boy sit out in the cold, why she wouldn’t let him 


stay in the kitchen where it was warm. She said he had no “ raisin’,” 
didn’t know how to behave “ hisself”’ in white folks’ houses. Cold 
wouldn’t hurt him; he wasn’t used to much anyway. Fully sensible of 
the fact that I was meddling with Elsie’s own business, I protested that it 
was hardly kind to let a child be cold, even if he had been cold before. 
If she was going to rear him, a little kindness . . . She said she would 
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raise him all right—she would bring him up to be some account. And I 
knew she would, knew he would get from Elsie more of the stern virtues 
than of affection. But I finally persuaded her to let him come into the 
kitchen. I wanted to know how he happened to be named Scipio, but 
plainly Elsie had had enough of me. She dismissed me, muttering some- 
thing about having to get on with her work. I never discovered how Sippy 
got his name. 

Elsie was a very old negro. She was not an efficient servant, but her 
honesty, her loyalty, and her conscientiousness more than made up for 
any lack of expertness. My work kept me away from home most of the day, 
and usually I was not there when Elsie came to clean my small bungalow 
apartment, and to do my laundry. 

Sometimes, when it took a prolonged search to find the book I’d been 
reading, I’d get exasperated. It did seem that I might have the freedom to 
put a book down for a little while in my own house, without having it 
rigorously restored to the shelves, usually upside down, and always in 
the most obscure and unlikely place. Elsie could not read. All books were 
alike to her, all useless, symbols of disorder, always “ cluttering up the 

lace.” 3 

““ Books on the floor, books in the kitchen, books all over everything ! ” 
I heard her grumbling to herself one .day—for though her words to others 
- were sparing, she did talk to herself. “ Books on the chairs and on the 
- sofie. ‘They ain’t even no place for the company to set ! ” 

When Elsie dusted the few ornaments I had, she replaced them with the 
~ most painful geometrical precision—the few she did not break. I’d sigh 
_ for the broken ones, and shift the others into more comfortable positions, 
over and over again. And I’d make would-be firm resolutions not to put 
up with it, to get someone else. All the time I knew I wouldn’t. Elsie 
was a trial to my patience ; she was as stubborn as a mule ; she disturbed 
- my lazy, easy-going ways;she . . . And then I’d reflect a little on the 
ways of Elsie’s life, and be ashamed. 

She was old and poor and humble, for all her stubbornness. She had 
reared nine children and many grandchildren. Her reward seemed to be 
sorrow. Elsie’s code was simple and stern. Right was right, and wrong was 
- wrong, and she knew which was which. The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
- taketh away; the evildoers would burn in hell fire, the righteous would 
sing with the angels in heaven. And for Elsie who believed these things, I 
believe they were so. 

_ She accepted another grandchild to rear as she accepted everything else. 
_ And Scipio seemed born to find trouble as the sparks fly upwards. Many a 
controversy about heredity versus environment might have been waged 
- over that child. Before he came under Elsie’s rigorous hand, he had lived 
~ like some little cur in the world’s darkest alleys. Blows and cold and hun- 
ger had been his portion. With Elsie, he was housed and clothed and fed; 
he was “‘ raised right.”’ 

I did not know very much about how that rearing was done : the exact 
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methods of Elsie’s discipline did not often come under my observation. 
I have no doubt she did not spared the rod. Certainly I know her word was 
law. When she said, “‘ You set dar. And you set still!’ Sippy sat, and he 
sat still—which was achievement enough, for he was a normal small boy, 
or a bit above normal. There were, to be sure, times when even Elsie’s 
methods did not work, but they were infrequent. ; 
A remarkable change came over Scipio after he came to live with Elsie. 
He lost his furtive look, became lively and confident. His little bones took 
on flesh ; his black skin became sleek and shining. He was such a funny 
imp—very black ; and his eyes were very large, with much clear white. 
He rolled those eyes comically, with an effect which he soon learned. His 
very impudence was appealing. It delighted me much more than it should 


hag : ; Fy) 
have, considering how much poor old Elsie worried about his “ sassiness. 


Of course, Sippy got to ride in my “ ottermobile.” This was in spite of 
Elsie’s protest. She did not consider it “‘ fitten.” I’d make elaborate 
excuses about going their way sometimes after Elsie had done a hard day’s 
work. She would consent to ride with the most obvious unwillingness. 
Elsie had a hard time keeping me in my place. But Sippy was entirely 
without a sense of such matters, at that time. He was irrepressible, bub- 
bling over, and he chattered happily while Elsie rode in silent disapproval 
of the whole proceeding. 

I used to wonder how Elsie ever got to my house at all on the street cars— 
she had to transfer at a corner where every car in town passed. They all 
looked alike, except for the signs, which she could not read. When I 
asked about it, all I ever got out of her was that she “ got dar,” which 
obviously she did. I do not think any human being’s mental processes were 
so hidden from me as Elsie’s. One always had to surmise what she thought 
and felt, except about Right and Wrong. I doubt if she ever took time to 
regret her own lack of education. But she did try desperately hard to get 
the benefits of education for her children, and so far as I could learn, none 
of them proved a willing recipient. The history of those children and 
grandchildren had been full of failure, violence and death. 

I knew Elsie would be glad when the time came for Sippy to go to school. 
For a part of the day at least he could not fight, break windows with base- 
balls, and do the thousand and one other annoying things he could find to 
do. Until he was old enough to go to school, Elsie had to bring him with 
her when she came to my house. I used to feel sorry for him because she 
always made him sit still. Once my well-meant efforts resulted in his 
getting out to play. He promptly broke a garage window. The window 
was not mine. I paid for it more cheerfully than I have paid for some things, 
but I had to admit that there was something in Elsie’s point of view about 
the necessary discipline. Thereafter he had to sit. 

The group of apartments where I lived faced on a court. The people 
who owned the place lived in the bungalow next to mine. They had a 
daughter about Sippy’s age. I came home one afternoon and found Sippy 
watching her wistfully while she danced on the grass between the two 
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apartments. She had a toy phonograph ; and while it whined raucously, 
she smirked and postured and pirouetted about. Evelyn Marjorie was 
quite the opposite of appealing ; a heavy, lumpy child with a vast idea of 
her own importance. I really thought Sippy had more sense than to want 
to play with her, and wondered that he should look so pathetically wistful. 
But after all, he was only six, and I suppose he did want someone to play 
with ; he had to sit still on the steps for hours. 

_ On some pretext, I called Sippy in the house to . . . well, I don’t 
know what I thought I could do, but he looked very pitiable. Since I was 
as meck as Sippy, or meeker, under Elsie’s stern eye, I called him into the 
kitchen. Elsie’s horror was too great if I called him into the living room. 
In the kitchen I cautiously approached the subject of Evelyn Marjorie’s 
dancing on the grass. I said | didn’t think it would be much fun to play 
with her. He said “ No’m,” and seemed to mean it. With Sippy, as with 
Elsie, it was not easy to find out thoughts and reasons for things. For all 
his impudence, Sippy could be shy as a wild thing. He simply retreated 
into his shyness about this. I gave him some cakes, but the trouble of his 
spirit must have been deep, because the cakes failed to chase the pathetic 
look from his face. 

_ The next day I saw Sippy again, and he was in disgrace. Elsie did not 
want me to talk to him. He was bad, disobedient. He had gone round to 
sit on the front steps. He knew he had no business on the front steps : 
Elsie could not see it as a mild offence. But I disobeyed her, too. I went 
out and sat on the back steps with Sippy. Cakes worked better this time. 
He talked. He said “ ’at white chile ”’ was playing “ ’at little Victrola ” out 
in front, and he went round there. It was the little Victrola that interested 
him, not the child to play with. 

_ Elsie complained all the time that I spoiled Sippy. And of course, I 
did. He was such a little thing, and he had so little. ‘There was not much 
use worrying about the wrongs of the coloured race. There was little I 
could do about the condition of things in general, and besides I knew that 
most of them are gifted with a happy temperament. No use getting 
wrought up about the problem. Wiser people than I had tried in vain to 
solve it—and any possible solution must be a long time in the working. 
But one little black mite on my own doorstep was a different matter : 
it was so easy to make him happy for the moment. Maybe it was pure 
selfishness, maybe I only wanted the pleasure of seeing his eyes shine. But 
I kept thinking about Sippy and “ ’at little Victrola.” Being just plain 
sentimental, maybe. 

_ And then Elsie phoned me at my office one day. She wanted to know 
if I should be home before she left. I knew it was serious. Only in 
grave emergency would Elsie touch the telephone, which she distrusted 
exceedingly. There was no use trying to get much out of her over the 
*phone. I told her I would be home, and went immediately. It might be 
one of her children in trouble, and it would be more than usually serious, 
because Elsie was hard pressed indeed when she told anyone else of her 
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trouble. I was worried. Elsie deserved a little peace in her old age. — 

I went in the back way, the quickest. Sippy was crying on the steps, — 
but I did not stop to talk to him. Elsie confronted me in the living room. — 
For the first time in my life, I saw Elsie look old. Pitiably, haltingly, she - 


told me that Sippy was a Thief. 


He had stolen the little Victrola. Cunningly, he had hidden it in a ~ 
bundle of clothes Elsie was taking home. At home he had managed to get 
it out without discovery. Hidden by the fig tree, away in the back corner — 
of the garden among the cabbages, he had played it. Elsie, following the 


strange sounds, had found him. j 

Relieved, and yet annoyed, for this did not seem to me so serious a 
matter, I took the little Victrola and told Elsie not to worry about it, that 
I would return it. I told her I would just give it to Evelyn Marjorie’s 
mother, and I thought we need say nothing to her about what had hap- 
pened. Evelyn Marjorie left her toys all over the place ; I could return 
this one without comment. I knew I’d have a struggle to make Elsie agree 
to this, and I did. I was up against her awe-inspiring sense of Right and 
Wrong. “ Sippy stole it,” she said. I said, yes, children did do those things, 
and she could punish him, of course. It took nearly an hour to convince 
Elsie that public confession of Sippy’s fault might lead to some lasting and 
unnecessary unpleasantnesses. She never was convinced that it was 
Right, but she did agree, reluctantly, to my plan. 

I wondered what went on in Sippy’s little mind about the Victrola. 
Probably he wanted it as any child wants a fascinating toy. Elsie said he 
was just plain bad. Didn’t she have a good, real Victrola at home, and a 
player piano besides? This information impressed me—Elsie worked 
so hard and had such a struggle to make ends meet. No wonder ... . 


ee ae 


There was the sixteen-year-old Sylvanna, insolent and worthless; and 


Elsie struggling to give her children education and every chance to 
“amount to something.” Music lessons for Sylvanna, of course ; and the 
worthless Sylvanna would find some way to persuade Elsie that a player 
piano was necessary. 

I could not get much out of Sippy about the little Victrola, and why he 
wanted it. Maybe I shouldn’t have tried, but there was something strange 
about it. When I did find out, maybe I imagined half of it. He was no 
precocious infant ; just a bright, bad, little boy. He had wanted the little 
Victrola . . . because—it wasn’t that it made such good music. It didn’t. 
But Evelyn Marjorie played it. She took it out by herself and played it as 
she wanted to. He thought if he could take it out by himself, maybe he 
could make it play as he wanted it to. But it wouldn’t, and he didn’t mind 
when Elsie took it away from him. 

I did not care to question Sippy about his moral attitude in the episode. 
I was not sure that my own was any too good. But I got him a harmonica. 
I had no opportunity to judge of his performance on that humble instru- 
ment. Naturally, I knew I could trust Elsie not to let him practise on my 
premises. I thought at least he could take it out among the cabbages and 
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try without interference to make it play “like he wanted to.” The idea 
Was a poor one. Sippy never would tell me anything about it. He said he 
lost the harmonica. Elsie said he threw it away ; that he was bad, just 
plain bad ; the devil was in him 

The devil got in him again, very soon. I found him sitting on the front 
steps. By this time I had learned a caution about upsetting Elsie’s discip- 
line, though I would circumvent it at times. I found business for myself 
in a flower bed by the back steps. Sippy followed me, though he took no 
interest in the scrawny nasturtiums I was nursing. He was in a rarely com- 
municative mood and he welcomed company. I asked why he had sat on 
the front steps this time. He laughed. Said he wanted to see “‘ ’at ole bird ” 
singing in the tree. There was a mocking bird who sang in the magnolia 
tree in the court. I was dubious about Sippy’s interest in it. I liked that 

bird, and little boys .. . 

Next time I found him on the front steps, I betrayed him, in a way. 

[ had no idea what he had in his head about the mocking bird, and I let 
him alone for Elsie to find. She found him, and found ways to keep him 
away from the bird for some time. How little it is given to us to under- 
stand children ! 

_ One afternoon when I came home early, very tired, I was none too 
pleased to find Elsie in the midst of a vigorous attack on the disorder of 
my rooms. As I could not read in peace, I played idly on the piano while 
I waited for her to finish and leave. I was going from one thing into another, 
in an aimless way. Trying to recall a certain negro spiritual, I went over 
the strain several times. Suddenly a voice joined in, clear and hauntingly 
beautiful ; a child-voice, coming from the front steps. Sure and true, it 
followed the rich deep harmony: ‘No . .. body knows the trouble 
T’se see’d, Only de good Lawd Je ... sus...” 

- Through the window I could see him, sitting on the forbidden front 
steps. I did not betray him now. I played on and on, fearful of breaking 
the spell; and Sippy sang. Born in the world’s dark alleys, black, impu- 
dent, little Sippy, embodying all the music of his race ; the cold and hunger 
and the blows he had known blending into the poignant beauty of his 
voice. Hunger of the body and hunger of the soul ; tones that were rich 
with human woe. This then was the instrument he could have for himself, 
‘could take where he wanted it, could play as he wanted to. 

_ When he stopped, I could not believe that it had been real. The voices 
‘of his people, yes ; but such a voice ! Surely I had imagined much. Sippy 
was only a child; no child could sing like that. And even if it were so, 
voices change ; wrong methods can ruin them, and too early use. But 
maybe something ought to be done; or not done—for surely a voice, 
even such a voice, is a natural thing. Well, nature would do what she 
wanted with Sippy’s voice in the next few years. Time enough then. I 
called Elsie and asked her if she did not think that Sippy sang unusually 
well, and that sometime he might find great use for his voice. As usual, 
she was matter-of-fact. 
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“Yes’m,” she said unconcernedly ; ‘‘ Sippy, he sing. All cullud folks — 
can sing them old songs. But you ought to hear Sylvanna. She’s got the — 
voice. She’s had lessons and she can sing The Rosary, and The Holy — 
City!” I could feel no interest in Sylvanna ; but Sippy sang for me many } 
times, until I knew his voice was real. 

A year; and Sippy went to school. I went to New York, and more - 
years passed. 


; 
Often I missed Elsie. Cranky and inefficient and stubborn though she : 
was, Elsie made service much more than a matter of the few dollars that 


— 


passed between us. And what an object lesson she was ! ‘The odds against 
her would have downed most people, but Elsie struggled on and on, to do 
the thing as she saw it, to give her children a chance to amount to some-_ 
thing. : 
ee ara I heard of her from friends. After a few years, Elsie in- © 
herited a little farm from a sister in Louisiana. She went down there and 
sold the place, and returned with the proceeds—and a cow. She wanted to 
keep the cow. Not knowing how else to get the cow home, she walked — 
from southern Louisiana into northern Texas. Late in the afternoon, she © 
had appeared at the back door of my friend’s house. She said that she had — 
just got back, and wanted to borrow a little sour milk to make biscuits — 
for supper. There she was, as she had walked from Louisiana, straight — 
and thin in her neat starched gingham, carrying a suitcase in one hand and — 
leading the cow with the other. The cow was somewhat perturbed and — 
worn by the trip. Apparently Elsie was not—and she must have been 
at least eighty years old. 

With a cow and a few hundred dollars in the bank, things looked brighter 
for Elsie. She could accomplish her dream of sending Sylvanna to Chicago 
to school. The dream was short-lived. Sylvanna would not stay at school. 
She came home. Before she left, she had been ‘‘ runnin’ ’round ” with a 
“ triflin’ yallah niggah,” who was married. She came back because of him, 
The wife shot Sylvanna. But she left another child for Elsie to care for ;__ 
another baby to raise. No one knew exactly how old Elsie was. Certainly 
her spirit was ageless, and somehow her old body kept on. 

As years passed, I heard less and less often of her ; but where I was, I 
heard much argument about it and about it on the negro question. There — 
were many in New York who made a cult of the negro. It was ‘‘ smart ” 
to be what they called ‘‘ tolerant ” and “ broad-mindeed ”’ about coloured 
people. If I questioned the sincerity of this attitude, if the social equality 
offered to well-known coloured people smacked of exploitation, if I realized — 
that the self-respecting negroes I knew would never accept it . . . well, 
there was no use talking about it. I saw many things, and knew no answer. 
I saw one who called herself a Southern girl do a thing so inexcusably rude, 
so deliberately unkind, that I was not proud to share with her the doubtful 
distinction of being white. Py 

One morning, when I had been in the East a long time, a small item in 
the paper caught my eye. In the storm the night before some barges ha 
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broken loose in the river, blowing out toward the sea in the icy gale. They 
had been captured by one of the city’s boats. A woman from one of the 
barges had fallen into the river. A negro on one of the city’s boats had 
plunged in and rescued her from among the floating, crunching cakes of 
‘ice. Spectacular, and heroic. On another day, it might have made a vivid 
front-page story. That day, the current murder trial was front-page stuff. 
This event on the river was crowded off, a small item, not played up. 
Only one thing made it catch my eye. The negro, hurt and suffering from 
shock, had been taken to a hospital, where they thought his recovery doubt- 
ful. His name was Scipio Lea. 

That was all. I read it again. It did not seem possible . . . More 
than one coloured child born into the world might have been named 

Scipio. It occurred to me for the first time that I had never known Sippy’s 
last name, or even Elsie’s. And now there was nothing in the paper to 
show whether this was the same Scipio; no way of knowing. Perhaps 
there was nothing I could do, but I must try. This might be Elsie’s Sippy, 
hurt and dying in the hospital, and whoever it was . . . 

It was a question of much telephoning, and finally a conversation with a 
newspaper man who could add little to his story in the paper. But I found 
Scipio Lea in the hospital. It was not hard to see him. The red tape was 

long, but it was not wound very tightly in the case of one more negro. 
They let me go into the room where he lay, a great form stretched on the 
‘narrow bed, worrying ceaselessly in his pain and deliri'um—about Syl- 
-vanna. Truly then, this was Elsie’s Sippy, he who had once been so little 
-and impudent, with a voice to melt the heart. Why did he call for Syl- 
-yanna? In his delirium, could he not remember that she was dead ? I 
could not bear to watch his pain-racked face, could not bear to hear his 
piteous moaning that there would be no one now to care for Sylvanna. 
Why did he think . . . unless heshad a wife or a child. Yet surely not, for 
he could not have been more than twenty. I must do something. 

_ I went outside and talked to the nurses. They knew nothing, except 
that he kept calling for Sylvanna, and worrying about her. Had any one 
tried to find his people ? They did not know. He had slight chance to live. 
They feared pneumonia, to complicate his injuries. Pneumonia goes hard 
with great, healthy-looking people, and especially hard with negroes. 
They were busy, and he was one more case. They’d do all they could. 

_ I got the newspaper man again, and he helped me find where Sippy had 
lived. I went there. Up many stairs, a small room, dark and bare, but 
clean. It was a little coloured girl who opened the door. Frightened, she 
must have been. She was waiting for Sippy, she said. It was long past time 
for him to come to his breakfast, and he had not come. It was time for her 
to be at school long ago, but Sippy had not come, and she waited. Yes, her 
‘name was Sylvanna. 

_ As gently as I could, I told her that Sippy was ill, and that I wanted her 
a come with me to see him. She made no sound. She just looked at me. 
‘There was not trust, or distrust, or hope, or sorrow, or anything in her 
y 2F 
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face ; only the pathos in that awful acquiescence of children of the poor, - 
when they are faced with sudden sorrow and things they do not under- 
stand. She looked at me, and she looked away. And then she got her hat, 

and her little coat, much too thin. The furs on my shoulders were a 
weight, then, of all the inequalities in the world. ) 

We had a long way to go. I thought maybe she— maybe it would be 
better for her to talk. And she was so meek, so “‘ good.” She told me that 
Sippy had brought her from Texas when gram’ma died. He had brought 
her up here to live with him, so she wouldn’t have to go to a home. Sippy 
was good. He worked hard. All night he worked on the boat. Then in 
the day he put on his good clothes and went to school, and to his singing - 
lessons. He was going to be the greatest singer in the world. i 

She talked slowly, seriously. She could cook, she said, and wash the 
clothes. Sippy helped her, but she could do lots. They washed the big 
clothes together. Sippy let her sing a little. Pretty soon he would not have 
to work so hard on the boat. He could sing in cabarets to make the money 
for them to live. It took so much in New York. He got his singing lessons — 
for nothing because he was going to be a singer, but he had to promise to do 
just what the man told him, and the man did not want him to sing for a 
while because his voice had been trained wrong. | ¥ 

She could not have been more than ten. Talking of Sippy brought her — 
out of her shyness a little. But she was a serious child, and though she 
asked few questions, she seemed to know the full import of what had ~ 
happened to Sippy. Wise and old for her years, she was, and her grief was 
silent. You felt it there, all the time she talked. 

Yes’m, Elsie was her gram’ma, and her mamma’s gram’ma too. Her © 
mamma had been named Sylvanna, too, and had died when she was born. 
A year ago Elsie had died. Sippy had left his studying and come to get her. — 
It took all his money he had saved, made him lose time at the University, 
and he had had to work harder to make up. Languages he had to learn. — 
You must, to be a good singer. Ambition for Sippy burned in her eyes. 
Oh, he would be great. Kings and queens would hear him, and poor people 
would come in free. When Sippy sang, it was the most beautiful music in — 
the world. She remembered where he was now, and choked back a sob 
that shook her slight body. 

I tried to talk to her then, and what could I say ? If by a miracle Sippy 
recovered, would he ever sing again ? Would the years of struggle, Elsie’s 
and his own, go for nothing? I wanted to cry too. I could not “ cheer ” 
Sylvanna, could not insult her grave dignity with the things one says to 
children. She was one of those who know things without being told. One 
felt that. It seemed to me that in her slight frame there burned the in- 
domitable spirit of Elsie. She was facing this, accepting it as Elsie had 
accepted so many things of fate. 

Sylvanna said no word when the cab stopped. She did not look to the 
right or to the left as we made our way through the long corridors to the 
room where Sippy lay. There his head still turned from side to side, as the 
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‘pain and fever racked him. He moaned and moaned that there would be no 
one to care for Sylvanna. She walked to the bed without a sound. Her 
small face might have been carved of black ivory. She stood by the bed, 
and she called, “ Sippy!” But Sippy did not hear. He did not know 
“her. Piteously she looked at me, then, and her face . . . I could not bear 
| es oes of it. I looked at the nurse, and at Sippy. The nurse shook her 
head. 
It seemed that there was nothing now, rfothing to do for Sippy. Very 
“little could matter to him, for Sylvanna was there and he did not know. 
But Sylvanna, child with the eyes of Elsie, did not cry. She straightened 
her thin little body. She opened her mouth, but no sound came ; and oh, 
the look of her. Then, faint as a whisper, she began to sing, ‘““No... 
body knows the trouble I’se see’d . . .” 

Then richer and deeper the sound and the tones came, from a frame too 
slight to house such a voice. We listened, breathless, watching Sippy’s 
head become quieter on the pillow. He moved his hand. ‘“ Sylvanna,”’ 
_he called feebly. She caught the great hand in her thin little ones, her voice 
wavered, and the tears came rolling down her cheeks. The nurse motioned 

to her to go on ; and she sang, the words broken by little sobs. The nurse 
bent over Sippy. She nodded; and Sylvanna sang on, for Sippy was 
_ going to sleep. 
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SKIRMISH: A MEMORY OF FLANDERS 


By J. L. HARDY 


HEY are on to me now. I’m done. Sure as God—I’m done. 

Why, they must have taken all my three posts. Awful ! However 

many men can I have lost ? That machine-gunner in front there 

means getting me. If only I had a scrap of cover—if it were just 
him and me—. Can I keep his head down ? Well, here’s five rounds rapid 
for him. 

Blast that fellow on the right! He’ll have me in a minute. That last 
burst was horribly near. Here’s another five rounds for you, Jerry. 

My barrel is getting hot. I must lift a bit. I do honestly believe I’ve 
hit that gunner in front and the man on my right is shooting all over the _ 
place. I’d better make a dash for it. If only my men can—Christ!—OW—! 
OW. ! 

Someone is yelling and screaming, and it’s me. Someone is rolling over 
and over, rifle clattering—map case—box respirator—everything flapping 
and blood pouring. Mother! Look at my leg. Holy Smoke! Never 
felt anything like it—never dreamed there was any power in the world 
could hit such a frightful smash. OW—Grrrrr. No good yelling. Can’t 
bleed like this for long. God help me. This is the end of me. I’m done. 
Blood is running off the heel of my boot as with one hand I lift my smash- 
ed leg. The bullet has knocked my legging off and it hangs by the little 
loop of gut. The straps are cut through back and front and the frayed 
ends look as though they have been chewed. My hands are shaking and 
everything is sticky. Damn, I must be full of the stuff, but I shan’t last 
long—not at this rate. How long? A minute or two? Don’t like the look 
of this bandage. It’s filthy, but I must use it and quick too and tight— 
tight as I can. Is there such pain—? All the aches in the world are in my 
leg. Why the devil don’t I faint or something ? : 

God, aren’t I thirsty ? Better lie back now, I expect, for if I move the 
Bosche will let me have it again. But I don’t believe I could move if I 
wanted to. Weak—that’s what it is. Extraordinary to have gone weak so 
suddenly. Have I any cover at all ? Where’s that reserve platoon got to, 
and the Sergeant Major ? I think I can see some of my men holding the 
edge of that little wood. They won’t be able to get me—not with this 
devilish fire, and I don’t expect it. My fault. I never should have charged 
with so few men. What’ll the Bosche do ? Give me another or leave me here 
till I snuff it ? It doesn’t matter. I expect I am bleeding through that 
bandage. Bound to be, but I can’t see it properly. My leg doesn’t seem to 
belong to me any more. It feels like someone else’s leg. 

The rifle and machine-gun fire is getting very heavy on both sides. My 
men seem to be putting up a very violent resistance. Time passes—I 
don’t know—Minutes ? 
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Oh! God! They’re shooting at me again—No, they’re shooting at one 
of my men who is crawling towards me. I can see his worried, determined, 
face, a red face, spotty. : 

Get back ! Get back, man! You'll get us both killed. You can’t do it: 
you're drawing fire on me. There, what did I tell you? Nearly got me in 
the face. Damn ! It has got me. What’s all this on the front of my coat ? 

H-m-m—seems to be only a snick under the eye. Can’t hardly feel it. 
Perhaps I’m losing all feeling—paralyzed, or somethin ; 

Oh! Lord! Are you still here ? It’s no use, Gorman. For God’s sake 
get back before we’re both killed. You can’t drag me with a leg like this. 
I'd rather lie till dark. It’ll be dusk in half-an-hour. Let go, will you ? 
I’m giving you an order ! 

__ He’s gone, but I can’t see how far he has got. Thank Heaven someone 
knows where I am lying. If only I had not lost those posts— I must have 
known I was going to get plugged—I’ve felt very down the last few days. 
This fire is getting terrific. Crash !—to my right. Crash !—just over me, 
and nearly into the enemy who are holding my post. That’s Milne. He’s 
got his trench mortars up. I can see him serving one of the guns himself. 

_ They'll get him next, I know they will. Why, he’s right out in the open. 
_ Crash !too near me for my liking. More fire, and more fire. 

Good old ‘“ C ” company ! 

Good old “ Skins ”’! 

Go on, England ! ; 

I feel sloppy about my company. I want to cry. I’ve lost an awful lot 

- of men this afternoon. Why don’t the enemy plug me again—lying out 
here? It’s beginning to get dark. I shall lie 
- Suddenly, from nowhere, two men are lying beside me. These are 
_ bearers from my own company and they have a stretcher with them. God 
bless them. God remember them. 

“Come on, Sorr,” says one of them, ‘“‘ We'll soon have you out o’ 
this.” Lying beside me, he lights a cigarette and puts it out of his own mouth 
_ into mine. Blessed comfort ! ; 
More pain and I am on the stretcher. The men leap suddenly up, lift 
_ the stretcher and start to run with it towards the line where the remains 
_ of my company are hastily endeavouring to dig themselves in. Bullets are 
 flying—a fearful din. Smack—! Like a bullet going through a target. 
~ Oh! God ! It’s me again. In the leg. Worse than before. No—higher— 
 higher—in the belly. I start shouting above the din. I am in hell. pues 
__ Put me off,” I yell. “ It’s no good. I’m hit again. I believe I’m dying. 
_ There are four of us now. My servant has joined us. The bearers put the 
_ stretcher down behind a low hedge and look at me shamefacedly, as though 
~ they were to blame. Bullets are zipping through the twigs as my servant 
~ cuts away my breeches. I look down and see a little red puncture in my 
- side, open, like a little mouth. It scarcely bleeds. ‘The pain is infernal. 

_ My servant has his hand under my shirt and is exploring round my 
back. He pulls his hand away and looks at it. 
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“ Tis a graze, Sorr,” he says. eee 

“Graze, man? It’s in me. It’s gone clean across me—inside.”__ 

A great numbness is coming over me. This, then, is death ? It’s all right. 
Everything—is—quite all right now. 

The M.O. is here and is looking down at me gloomily. He touches my 
leg. ‘‘ That’ll do,” he says to one of the bearers, looking at the bandage I 
have put on. “ It’ll do till you get him down to the aid post.” 

He is pulling up my sleeve and pricking me in the arm. 

“ Oh Pord Lee - says, “‘ You now.” 

Always gloomy. Always gloomy, this young M.O. ; 

I am lying in the cellar of a house in Dadizele. The village is being 
heavily bombarded and it is by now dark. There are a number of wounded 
men lying around me. The padre is kneeling beside a man and writing 
by the light of a candle. Some men are groaning. Others, their faces the 
colour of the paper upon which these words are printed, are ominously 
quiet. The M.O. is binding my leg to a piece of wood. 

Never to be forgotten scene 

Romance indescribable 

Most priceless God-given memories. 

Now I am being wheeled on an ambulance through the village. It is quite 
dark and shells are falling at random among the houses. I hear my servant’s 
voice. He is giving his own version of my escape from Germany. ‘‘ And 
only a month ago,”’ says he, “‘ he was away to have lunch with the Divisional 
Commander. Me and him is out of the Connaught Rangers.” The voice 
goes on. From time to time shells fall near us, and lumps of brick are 
strewn about in the road. I am indifferent to everythingin the world. 

My servant has vanished and I am no longer on the wheeled truck. 
Four men of the R.A.M.C. are carrying me on a stretcher, shoulder high. 
We seem to be having a very rough passage. It is raining and in the pitch 
dark my bearers slither through the mud. They curse and swear, but do 
their best to keep me as level as they can. Sometimes one falls ; sometimes 
two are down at the same time, and my broken leg jars against the shoulder 
of one of the leaders. 

Brave, kind, gentle fellows, whose job it is to sweat and strain to help 
the helpless. ‘They have cut the pockets out of my burberry, and rewarded 
themselves with nothing but 303’s and a handkerchief ! 

In a sea of mud we halt, and by the light of the moon, showing now 
fitfully through wind driven cloud, I am given a cup of tea. Bad sign, I 
think, that they let me drink, with a belly wound. Writing me off, I expect, 
but nothing worries me now. Some man kneels behind me and holds me 
up while I drink, and the scene fades out. 

Hard ground, I’m lying on now. No—not ground at all—on a table— 
an operating table. Several nurses are standing round and a surgeon in 
white overalls, with his sleeves rolled up, is tying a piece of red rubber 
tubing round my thigh. “ Where are we now?” I ask. “ Hullo, Fritz, 
you speak English, do you?” says the surgeon. “ Ah! Go on, I’m not 
a Fritz. Where are we?” 
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“C.C.S. Proven. You mean to tell me you’re a Britisher with your 
head shaved that way ?” 

“It was a Brigade order, and I was the only one that obeyed it, not 
excepting the Brigadier.” 

Laughter. 

“ Don’t take my leg off.” I try this in a peremptory voice. It is a matter 
of considerable importance to me. 

The surgeon squeezes my big toe. ‘‘ I can feel that,” I say, hopefully, 
“The nerves must be all right.” 

He laughs and says, “ Have a look at it,”” and comes round to lift up my 
head. Good Lord ! Is that my leg, or something out of a butcher’s shop ? 

I lie back. The pad is over my mouth and as with my heart thumping 
_ I sink towards oblivion I still hear footsteps of nurses and dressers about 
_ the operating room, and they seem to clang, as though we were all in a 


huge bell. 
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MY WINDOW IN PARIS 
Woodcut by Marcaret LENTE RaouL 
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THE CYCLOPS 


By F. S. COPELAND 


LOSE behind Mount Carniola *—which is not a mountain at all, 
but a village and the port of Vershich Pass—rises our Prisoinik, 
the Cyclops of the Julian Alps. Some mountains are gods. This 
one is assuredly a Titan. Though one of the great among his 
kind, he gives himself no godlike airs. Unlike Father Triglav, he keeps no 
court of lesser peaks to hide him from the valley ; he does not dwell in 
haughty singularity, nor is he set on high as is the pyramid of the Spik in 
the crown of the Martuljek. When these Alps were called forth he was set 
to guard the valleys from Razor’s Edge to Vershich Pass, and no other 
business or beauty is his concern. He plainly got down to his work. His 
naked feet are thrust among our meadows, his monstrous back is humped 
against the sky. He is indeed more an uncouth wall than a mountain. Did 
his dandy brothers, Ialovets, the Barren Mount, and Spik, tell him that 
every respectable Alp wears a summit ? For Prisoinik has a summit of sorts, 
which he wears as if in deprecation thereof—an inadequate knoblet 
perched near a bend in his long ridge. But any summit is better than none, 
or where would the Alpine societies place their metal boxes with the 
tourist registers ? And how would the tourists know where to eat their 
lunches ? 

Prisoinik means He-Whom-the-Sun-Shines-Through, and he bears his 
ame in virtue of a big eyelet-hole through the upper part of him at the 
far end from his absurd little summit. They call this hole his window, but 
it looks queerly like an eye, and suggests him a sort of Polyphemus— 
bulky, stubborn, obstructive. In these latter days they have turned these 
‘properties to good account and studded his humpy ridge with frontier 
stones. 

- From that ridge he looks down upon three valleys—the stony Krnitsa, 
blocked up at the head by the great Wall of Mount Cross, the Valley of the 
Forest branching up from the parent Valley of the Ashes far below—that 
valley which one of the wise and good among men t found the most 
beautiful in Europe—until it becomes the Vershich Pass and so leads over 
the watershed and into the third, the Trenta valley, and another land— 
where the young Izonzo (once the people of her cradle called her Socha) 
glints fitfully amid the green. 

_ There are ancient tales about Prisoinik, but no one seems to remember 
them. His first legendary age is lost. His second is with us now. Look 
-well—his flank and rump and all the fair valleys he overlooks are scarred 
and seamed with trenches. Rusty iron rods and tangles of blackened 
prickly wire litter the pastures about his slopes—squalid relics of war 
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which man cannot be troubled to remove and the earth will not hide or 
absorb. 

And up to the Pass and over the Pass winds a broad road—a fine road, 
well-built and skilfully laid out, with bridges and culverts—winding, 
twisting and looping like a snake—and white as dead men’s bones. . . . 

It is a beautiful road. All along its course, the loveliness of an Alpine 
world unfolds its splendours, each picture fairer than the last. It is a good 
road, Weary feet will bless it, ease-loving folk in cars will praise it. But 
it is a Sorrowful Road. 

It was built by gangs of prisoners of war. Wretched aliens, driven and 
starved. Russians, sons of the boundless plains, were they, and penned here 
—thousands of them—penned in the narrow pass between awful mountains, 
set to work beyond their strength and against time. Up and down, right 
and left, and round about—this road was the rack on which they suffered 
and died, with no man to regard their misery or to keep the number of 
their dead. Did they call upon the hills to fall on them, and on the moun- 
tains to cover them ?—when the avalanches came thundering down, 
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crushing their miserable shelters, and slew by companies those whom cold — 


and starvation had so far spared. 

The Eye of Prisoinik was upon them, dead and vacant in its stony 
socket, with the patch of snow below it like a vast and frozen tear. And the 
road is their monument. 

As I walk up it in the dusk, I listen for the sobbing of its stones. 

Prisoinik is a good mountain for cragsmen, for all that he looks so squat. 
He has two formidable walls ; his north wall must show something over a 
thousand metres of sheer crag and provides them with a nine hours’ thrill, 
more or less. I am not going to discuss the ethics of climbing. Climbers are 
born, not made. If you are not a born climber, I advise you not to attempt 
to make yourself into one ; and if you feel at home on a jag of stone at the 
edge of Nothing, thank the stars that ruled your birth for the gifts you will 
gather there. Do not argue their value with others who, looking down, see 
but the inane gape of Death... . 

To visit the Cyclops you may as well start from Mount Carniola, which 
in winter they call the ski-runners’ capital. It is a pretty village and a 
prosperous. ‘The lower storeys of its houses are tinted delicately in pastel 
shades of blue and pink and cream and lemon—but mostly blue. The 
upper part is age-blackened timber. ‘The round-capped doors are carved, 
and there are flowers in every window, lobelia, perlagoniums, and petunias, 
and the ubiquitous lemon-scented geranium and rosemary, symbols of 
maidenhood, love and troth. In the main street is a shrine where an 
electric lamp glows before Our Lady’s image. The good folk of the village 
are very proud of it. Not every wayside shrine has electric light in it like 
any city church. If you ask for a night’s lodging at one of the pastel- 
tinted houses, you will be given a clean room with a scrubbed deal floor, 
and spotless bed-linen with lace insertions in your pillow-case and the cover 
of your quilt—and plenty of bedclothes. 
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The village church clock has been at half-past five ever since I knew it. I 
believe there is something wrong with the clock. All the same, Mount 
Carniola is a place where it is always afternoon. . . . 

From the village you follow the road—the Sorrowful Road of Vershich 
Pass. It will take you first to the House in the Wood, a weatherproof 
block-house built during the days of the war for the officers in command of 
the Pass. Now it is one of the prettiest of our Alpine huts. 

Or, if you like, you can leave it soon, turn away from its constant burden 
of grief to the Old Road, grass-grown and derelict in the forest, but quite 
discernible, and still faintly marked here and there with the familiar dashes 
of red. Quite near the cross-roads stands a little chapel which the Russian 
prisoners built for their own use while they slaved over the road. It is a 
frail and dwarfish building—a poor reflection in lath and shingle of the 
ae Byzantine churches of Mother Russia. I saw it first at dusk, with 
the mist creeping round it, and it scared me like a ghost. It must have been 
pretty when it was new, with every detail lovingly finished and the very best 
made of its perishable material. But now it is derelict as the road by which 
it stands. ‘l'he warped shingles and the bark peeling off its walls give it a 
scabrous, unwholesome look—like a corpse rotting in the open. Around 
it was the prisoners’ graveyard. Such of the wooden crosses as are left 
lean wearily about the ruinous chapel. A paling, staring white, has been 
put up around the whole for protection. On the gate is a notice. I expected 

some charitable appeal to the traveller to remember the unhappy dead in 
his prayers. Nothing so exigent. Would we kindly close the gate so as to 
_keep the cattle out ? Last winter—so some workmen told me—there was 
still a wooden Christ over the altar, carved by the prisoners themselves. 
But somehow one of His arms got broken, and they ‘‘ threw Him out... . 
_What’s the good of a one-armed god, anyway, ho! ho!” And so there is 
a cheap oleograph in the chapel now, and the utmost you can do for the 
martyrs of the Pass is to shut their chapel gate against the cows. . . . 
- The Old Road is straighter than the Road of Unnumbered Sorrows, that 
“new and wonderful white and winding road, which it rejoins near the top. 
_ Above that, there are the ruins of war defences, black and unseemly amid 
patches of wild rhododendron. And then come the great naked screes over 
_ which lead the footpaths up the southern slopes of the mountain. 
_ Prisoinik, like most of his kind, yields gracefully to an attack from the 
flank or rear. My first visit I paid him alone. It was an August day at its 
‘best—too hot in the valley. I chose the climber’s path (the guide-books call 
it a Klettersteig, and you are not supposed to do it without a guide) along 
the ridge, and soon reached the upper slopes, steep mountain pastures 
where the chocolate-scented nigretellas thrive and edelweiss are plentiful 
_as daisies. They were small flowers and I left them to bloom in peace. The 
Slovenes call the edelweiss planika, which might mean “ mountain lady,” 
-and sometimes ochnitsa (ocnica), which means “ little eye,” and every 
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mountaineer knows of some secret haunt where he can find real big ones ! 
BWhence this cult ? It is common throughout the Alps. Alpine Germans or 


a 
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Slovenes, both cherish the Mountain Lady as a national emblem. It is the — 
badge of Alpine societies and mountaineering clubs. Every cragsman — 


sports a choice specimen in his hat. Every tourist tries to gather or even 


buy (base transaction, and illegal to boot !) a few for a keepsake. And then — 


you will be told that there is really nothing wonderful or beautiful about the 
flower—‘ a piece of dirty white flannel,” as it was once described to me. 
My good man, you never saw a true mountain lady, only poor little slattern 
degenerates that have lost touch with the bracing snows. The beauties of 
the mountain lady should be four—purity, texture, shape, size. The white 
of her should be perfect, of no shade ; her centres pale gold picked out with 
black ; the texture of her petals as velvet ; her shape symmetrical, a star of 
many points ; her size anything from that of a shilling to that of a crown 
piece. Yes, I said crown, not half-crown. And when you have seen such 
mountain ladies as our good Ioza of Iesenicé knows where to find—the 
brave hunter and guide with the face of a weather-beaten cherub—then 


you can begin to give an opinion upon their merits. Till then, take it from : 


me, that there is no such thing as a groundless cult. 

. . . Past the zone of flowers, and upward among the rocks... . 
Without warning I came upon the Eye. An immense swallow-hole bored 
in vast spirals through fifty yards of solid rock—or maybe more. Of 
course, it is the work of water, but when and how ? Was it scoured out by 
the rushing tides in days when the mountain was but a coral reef in the sea ? 
Scarcely. Compared to those dim ages it is a modern thing. Some day 
I shall ask a geologist how it came to be there. Small eye-holes and caves 
I can understand ; but this thing is monstrous, and I am not going to 


worry about it. Over a mass of tumbled rock you look through it and down | 


into the Valley of the Forest, very far below and small, with two 
houses like toy chalets on green velvet. Just under you, on the north side, 
hangs the frozen tear. The path winds up the side of the Window, and then 
ceases to be a path. It becomes a stiff scramble, skirting the great precipice 
of the north wall. Here and there are marks showing where you ought to 
climb, and a little cutting away of the rock has been done in places to make 
things a bit easier. And then the ridge. The summit is not so small by 
any means when you come up to it, and it takes a lot of reaching along that 
far-stretched crest of jagged rock. When you do get there, you are a 
mountain among mountains. A glimpse of the Sava and Drava valleys is 
all you have to remind you of the world of the plains. Razor, Ialovets, 
Moistrovka *—these are, more or less, on a level with you. Only Father 
Triglav ¢ and his spouse soar above you. The Ladies of the Martuljek 
hold themselves proudly apart in the train of their Queen of the Scarlet 
Crag.[ And Spik, their sentry, preens himself in the midday sun. 

The way down is safe and easy, across the screes, over the snows, and 


* Might be rendered by : Cloven Crag, Mount Barren, Squire’s Fell. 
+ Threehead. 
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back by the mountain pastures. But in spring, when the avalanches come 
thundering down the gullies, the path is anything but safe. One Whitsun 
holiday a lonely rambler crossed the Pass and took the lower road that leads 
to Trenta side. Thus much is known—that he spent a night in the House 
in the Wood below the Pass. He broke a pane in order to get at the latch. 
It was his last night on earth. Next day a blizzard swept the mountains. 
All day long the avalanches roared. The wind tore through the gorges and 
the snow fell yards deep on the heights. In that day of tempest the wanderer 
disappeared. For days, wading waist-deep in snow, up and down, from 
Talovets to Razor, the faithful mountaineers made search, but in vain. 
Strange tales gathered about the lost traveller. Everything seemed possible 
—even that he might be alive. Two months later, the receding snow laid 
his body bare, and a shepherd came upon what the wild animals had left. 
So the poor remains were carried down to Mount Carniola and laid to 
rest in hallowed ground at Lammas-tide. On the day of the funeral there 
raged just such a storm as that which had cost him his life. 

I suppose the oldest reference to Prisoinik is that furnished by old 
Valvasor, the sixteenth-century historian of Carniola. He was a down- 


_ country knight who fell in love with the Alpine lands and ruined himself 
- over the publication of his monumental book, The Honour of the Duchy of 


Carniola. And he makes mention of Prisoinik. Oh, don’t be mistaken ! 


- Mountaineering was not in fashion in his day, and I doubt whether he 


got any distance up the Vershich Pass. His way was the bridle road round 


by the head of the Sava valley. But he was told of a short cut above the 


_ village below the pass, by which a bold man might cross between the 
_ terrific heights, finally crawling on hands and knees through a great hole in 
_ the rock. Conscientious antiquarians have sought in vain for a natural 
_ tunnel at the head of the pass, so as to identify that hole. I have my own 


unauthorised views on the subject. The canny peasants of Upper Carniola 
did not like the “‘ foreign ”’ gentleman to come prowling round, quartering 
himself on their villages, and boring them with cross-examinations about 
their country. What business of his was it, anyhow? And so, with un- 
winking eyes, and a “‘ take my ’davy on it ” expression on their faces they 
conveyed to the simple-minded enthusiast the impression that the path 


__ over Vershich Pass led through the Eye of Prisoinik—in other words, they 


ye 
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gently pulled his leg. . . . 3 
The Last of Prisointk North Wall. 
There is a veil before my eyes—the shadow that has fallen on all the 


‘ hills for me. 


Behind the veil there is brightness and merriment and good cheer 
stretching away to the far horizon. On the Hills of Memory our queerly- 


_ assorted three can still sit smiling and chaffing together : the lad Loize, 
- weather-beaten and wiry, with wise, kind eyes, best of our young moun- 


taineers, most chivalrous of sportsmen ; Edi, swift of foot, athlete and 


artist—the mocking twist of his lip is only a protective measure ; and I, 


who have never been young in my youth, catching from them a little 
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reflected youthfulness and forgetting the long wintry way before me. . . . 

‘And so you would like to climb another Wall?” Loize de Reggi— 
we always called him Loize—had said to me. ‘‘ Why not the Prisoinik 
Wall? It is nearly as large as the Triglav face and good fun. The old 
three of last year—Edi, you and I.” 

With such an invitation there is nothing to be done in this country 
unblessed—or uncursed (as you please)—with professional guides but to 
gasp a delighted and flattered assent and make the necessary preparations. 
Which I did. 

With no whispered presentiment that never again on earth should we 
three set forth to climb the hills together. . . . 

The Triglav Wall comes first. But after that there are—or were—few 
climbing expeditions so well known in the eastern Alps as that up the north 
face of the one-eyed mountain. It is not a trifle of a face. Full one thousand 
metres it rises from a point a little above the House in the Wood to the 
apex of that stumpy horn which is all that Prisoinik can be bothered with 
in the way of a summit. As I have hinted elsewhere, he is not a mountain 
to stand on his dignity. It is a quality he can safely leave to look after itself. 

On a transcendentally glorious August afternoon, Loize de Reggi, Edi 
Drzaj and I started out cheerfully for the hills, first from Liubliana town 
and then from Mount Carniola. We did not follow all the windings of the 
Sorrowful Road, but cut straight through by the moss-grown old path 
with the faded markings. All the way up we raced another party, for no 
reason except that we were all in high spirits and spoiling for a contest. 
Our party averaged up first. That is to say, Edi and Loize had a walk- 
over ; which went without saying. They were—if records go for anything— 
at that time probably the two swiftest-footed men in a country where good 
athletes are not uncommon and the standard is high. Then came the 
Marathon candidate of the opposition, and after that I—pretty well 
winded, but victorious. Had I failed, I could not have faced those two 
again. Certainly I shall never again do Vershich Road in the time—nor 
ever again with so light a heart. At the head of the pass we turned into the 
upper Hut (Eriavets House is its name), and there supped and slept. Next 
morning we started late—as mountaineering parties go. ‘‘ No need to 
hurry,” said Loize, ‘‘ we shall do it in plenty of time,” and we scrambled 
down to the approach of the great crag. 

Mountains are of different sorts like any other kind of God’s creatures. 
Triglav is straightforwardly big. He will not unbend to you. Spik, the all- 
but-unconquerable, gallantly lowered his point to a lady—our merry 
Marko. Prisoinik would fain be sociable, accessible. His chimneys fit 
your figure ; he never fails to provide a convenient ledge in the nick of 


time, with good sound hold for hand and foot. Over an upward-winding — 


ledge we reached the first chimney, a tall, dark rift in the Wall. A fairly 
large party of cheery climbers—our rivals of the night before—had set 
out an hour earlier, and were now in occupation. No need to get killed by 
the stones they were bound to dislodge. So we gave them time to get 
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through. Then after them, out at the top and on by a different route so 
as to be able to press on unhampered. ‘“‘ Can’t get past that way,” shouted 
one of the other party. “‘ Can’t we, though?” retorted Edi, who lapses 
into school-boy manners, when he goes mountaineering. And we did. 
By ledges. “‘ You know we can’t help you along a ledge. . . .” Edi began 
to explain. “ But there is no reason why you should want help. . . .” 
~ Seeing you could drive a motor car up here comfortably. . . .” con- 
tinued Loize.... “Or set a table for a dinner party.” . . . (Both 
together) : “ I think you ought to manage!” Into my mind there came a 
memory of a favourite book of my childhood (The Cuckoo Clock; with 
Walter Crane’s illustrations), in which the heroine was taught that “‘ big ” 
and “‘ little’ were only a matter of thinking things so. I concluded that 
I had better deal with the conceptions ‘“‘ wide ” and “ narrow ” on the 
same principle when tackling those ledges. After all, enough is as good as a 
feast, even as regards foothold. So we climbed on, with supports not 
intended for heavy weights, but again and again sufficient for us. Prisoinik 
is a huge scramble rather than a great climb. Excellent sport, and not 
dificult. But nowhere any impression of size. The boys chaffed me on 
with unfailing good humour. It must have been deadly dull for them to 
let me do all my own climbing, when they could have saved themselves 
time and even anxiety by just hauling me up at the rope’s end time and 
again. But over the few patches of scree or grass slope we had to pass on 
our way they dragged me along at top speed. 

After a lengthy succession of ledges—" wide ” ones, as already indicated 
—we came back upon the other party, resting on a promontory of rock. 
“Compulsory interval!” called the perfect Peter Pan of our set, best 
known as Marko—that intrepid cragsman who conquered the Spik, and 
who happens to be a girl, as you may fail to discover till you meet her in 
plain clothes in town. But my companions were not in a mood for company. 
Moreover, the other party was levelling cameras at us, and Loize had an 


-almost morbid objection to being photographed. (What would we not 


give for it now—a record of the picture slowly fading in our minds ? ) 
** Let’s get on,” he urged. And on we went. 

The route was a puzzle to me. What looks from below like one vast 
corrugated wall resolved itself into a maze of crags, overlapping like 
wings on a stage, and accessible each from the other by snows, screes, and 
ledges. A chubby pinnacle, a turret on an outer wall, crowned the edge of a 
wide snow-filled dip. I dearly would have liked to watch my two friends 
cross that snow unencumbered. They were lithe and quick as wild goats, 
and accustomed to climbing together as though they shared but one 
personality between them. As it was, they got me over the ground at an 


amazing pace. “ Weare really not out to make records,”’ said Loize to me, 
~ more in sorrow than in anger, “‘ but we can’t have it said that we took all 


> 
. 


day over the job . . 
Every now and then we came upon a broken zig-zag scar over scree and 


bent—the tracing for a new path under construction; or a wire rope 
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stretched taut across part of a fascinating bit of rock, and once even 
workmen’s tools lying about. Then we would head straight up the crag 
again and lose sight of the handiwork of man. Right and left and up again. 
From upper edges of the Wall stone showers cluttered down over our 
heads. Wrathfully, de Reggi shouted to invisible climbers that we were 
too young to die, and would they kindly mind their footing—and he urged 
me to hurry. Unfortunately for my company, my nerves are so made that 
I simply cannot worry when the danger is a matter of pure chance and 
the odds are in my favour. During the great blizzard at Whitsuntide, 1926, 
the avalanches went booming down the Kot Valley under the Triglav 
all day. At least a dozen youngsters would choose that route, just for the 
sake of the few minutes they would save thereby. I told them it was 
not fair to necessitate a concentration of guardian angels in one valley. 
But there you are. Not one of them came to harm. And on the far side of 
Prisoinik, the one solitary rambler cautiously picked his way along a path 
deemed safe, when the one great avalanche came down and took him... . 

Stone showers affect me as the aeroplane raids used to. I cannot be 
bothered to mend my pace on their account. There is the certainty of 
getting winded and rattled against that of clearing the danger zone a few 
seconds earlier. Nobody knows when or where the stone will fall, and the 
mathematical probability is that it will miss you. But Loize seemed to 
have a baleful attraction for stones. Once he was hit cruelly on the shin, 
and once had a narrow escape of being hit on the head. Me they fell clear 
of, as if it were not worth while to seek me out. 

Now the great Window stared directly above us. The snow gave it a 
wall-eyed look. It took no interest in us. Much as we love the mountains, 
their hearts are only stone. That same soulless leer it had bent upon the 
wretched slaves of war as they toiled and perished over their labour upon 
the great road below. Avalanches poured themselves over them and 
smothered their groans. Disease and hunger edged them out of this world. 
And now there remain only a few mouldering crosses and a tumble-down 
chapel to call their memory to mind. The rest is grass and forest. Even 
the road will soon be a grassy dyke if it is not put in repair. For Nature is a 
jealous dame. 

To the left of the Eye we entered upon the last lap of our climb. As 
we neared the end, we saw the other party once more still comfortably 
squatting on a little saddle. Loize took a vicious pleasure in dislodging the 
loose and brittle rocks in our path and letting them rattle down, harm- 
less though alarming. “ Can’t possibly hit em,” he grumbled, “‘ and serve 
"em out for pelting us.” 

The summit was again in a shy and retiring mood. We climbed and 
climbed and climbed. At last I found myself gazing up at an enormous 
vertical cliff. Heavens ! was that the absurd little knob ? A final chimney 
and the giant head loomed above us, mocking the deception he had prac- 
tised upon us so long. At a long last I felt in my bones that Prisoinik is 
indeed regally great, and that any delusion to the contrary is only because 
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of his unbending. Little as ants on the great flanks of rock, my guides 
made for convenient traverses and negotiable crags, and then, at the very 
last, Edi swung ahead and gave me a hand up. 

On the very summit we emerged from our last little chimney, close to 
the inevitable metal book-case, and there we duly inscribed the record 
of our climb in the tourists’ register. We had taken seven hours. Ten 
hours is (nay, was) considered quite a reasonable time. 

The day was divinely sunny, the air fresh with the breath of the snows. 
We ate little, drank less, and then scuttled down by the easy route I had 
chosen for my descent when I invaded the mountain by myself. More 
haste, less speed. On a big snow slope, tired of lagging behind, I slid down 


boldly after my friends, regardless of the hardness of the snow. In a 


moment my feet had slipped from under me. For a few seconds I glissaded 
sitting, and then began to hurtle down anyhow. There was no precipice 
at the bottom. The chances were that I should not strike the one rock in 
my path. I made a few half-hearted attempts at checking my headlong 
rush and then decided—a most reprehensible, and, strictly speaking, at 
all times an unwise preceeding—to let go my ice-pick (I was really afraid 
of putting out my eyes with it !), protect my face with my arms, and trust 
to good fortune. Truth to tell, the sensation was altogether pleasant. The 
movement was too swift for thought and utterly devoid of trouble or effort. 


I have an idea that if I had been hurtling to my death instead of safety I 


should not have been less sensible of the exhilaration of my passage. Not 
so the boys. My unconventional descent brought them back hot-foot and 


_ scared just as I reached the scree and sprang to my feet to reassure them 
__ and show that I was not hurt. . . . “ No harm done.” “ What’s that upon 


your sleeve then ?” asked Edi severely, and pointed an accusing finger. 
Alas! .. . Some perverse stone had cut my elbow and another had made 
a slight ‘‘ dunt ” upon my head. Both were bleeding profusely. In a few 
seconds I looked as if I had been the victim of a murderous attempt. 
Mercifully the fact that I did not faint and continued to treat the whole 
thing as a joke convinced the boys in the end that there could be no serious 
injury. Edi is a footballer, and knows something about injuries ; wherefore 
he inflicted scientific bandages on my head and arm. The bandages were 


_ business-like and quite becoming, but I pointed out the wisdom of remov- 
- ing them before we reached the Italian guardhouse on the frontier, or 


heaven knows what the guards might think and what reports would get 


~ about ! 


Further down the boys found beautiful planike, to be carefully gathered 


__ and cherished for some privileged person. 


And so—home. 
One more kaleidoscopic vision of beauty, one more spell of pleasure 


Z unalloyed, such as only the great hills can give, has become a thing of 
_ memory. The past is richer for it. The future holds one thrill the less. 


(But never again shall we set out to climb the hills together.) 


Alas for the pride of Prisoinik ! They have bridled him and broken him 
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in for women and children to bestride. Never again shall his great Wall be 
the prerogative of the cragsman, the triumph of the fearless ! 


For the Mountain Authorities * have had a safeguarded path constructed 


up the north face, after the style of a similar route ¢ up the flank of Triglav. 
And if you who read this have never climbed a crag and wish to experience 
the sensation without the accepted risk, I can assure you that you need no 
further qualifications than a good head and the ability to walk upstairs for 
—let us say—three hours on end, in order to ‘‘ do ” the north Wall of 
Prisoinik. Go to the crag and get up it ! There will be plenty of bolts and 
wires to hold on to if you feel worried. As you look down into the sheer 
abysses below you will see what we saw, and spare us a thought—maybe a 
rayer. 
Z Cus party was the last to ascend the old Wall in legitimate style. Some 
of the best of the chimneys and traverses have been absorbed in the new 
path, and the climber’s route is spoilt. Loize was frankly disgusted. A 
little green devil whispered at my elbow : “‘ Sure, and won’t there always be 
falling stones? .. .” | 

But nothing was said aloud. 

A little while, oh, such a very little while, and not time alone, but the 
irrevocable veil cut us off from that last ascent together. 

Upon an autumn day—grey rains and fitful sunshine, uneasy with a 
menace of tragedy as his own young life had been—he went up into the 
mountain, and the mountain took him. Broken he lay upon the scree at the 
foot of his favourite crag. Above him a branch had snapped in a vain 
attempt to break his fall. A little branch that had taken the part of flesh 
and blood against the stone. His place in our hearts is a wound. Nothing 
of him left to cherish but his grave. 

Was it fiendish cruelty or excess of love, that the rock hurled its great 
stone upon him, or failed beneath the feet of one who had given it affection 
surpassing his human friendships ? Our loss is complete—but what of 
his ? What could life offer him that he should have stayed ? Our loves, 
and not too much understanding. And labour. Perhaps a few triumphs 
yn he would not have valued. And laughter and tears, and much heart- 
ache. 

. Perhaps the rock knew best. 

(But never again shall we go out to climb the hills together.) 

For .an hour I have drawn aside the veil to look once more upon the 
light of that summer’s day. Now let it drop... . hug 

* The Slovene Alpine Society. Ry 
+ The Tominsek Path. 2 
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RECENT WAR BOOKS 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


Y War-Books I mean not only books about the war, but books 

that purport to give a true account of it, or of some corner of it. 

I do not exclude fiction altogether ; but I exclude the numerous 

novels in which a few chapters dealing with the war appear 
incidentally, because in such cases you cannot tell how far the author 
means you to take him literally—how far he is recording his own personal 
recollections, or painting a purely imaginary picture (or one acquired at 
second-hand) as a background for the activities of his characters. The 
result may be a very valuable work of art, a very interesting psychological 
study, but it is outside my present purpose. On the other hand, there are 
certain genuine war-books which have been written in the form of fiction, 
partly because the author has a natural preference for that form—as an 
English writer of one of the best of them recently explained—and partly 
in order to secure compression and dramatic effect. Call the book a novel 
and you have a free licence from your readers to crowd all your leading 
events into one day, or one week, at your will, and to arrange them in what 
seems the most suitable order. But they are real events—things personally 
experienced. Their primary object is to show you the war as it was, not 
merely to illustrate some story. These, therefore, are war-books. An out- 
standing example of the class is Henri Barbusse’s Under Fire, of which a 
new English edition has just been published (Under Fire and Light. Omni- 
bus edition. Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

The revival of public interest in war-books is generally spoken of as one 
of the most interesting features of recent publishing seasons. It followed 
a severe slump—a period of several years during which the reading public 
was understood to be “ sick of the war ”’. That slump was always difficult 
to believe in. It seemed incredible that having gone through such an 
experience, and having produced one or two official histories and one or 
two outcries against the waste of human life, we should have not a single 
word more to say about it. Even the Peninsular War was better docu- 
mented than this. We might not possess another Napier, but surely 
among the hundreds of thousands who had served in the trenches there 
was somewhere a Rifleman Harris waiting to find his publisher! It was 
noticeable, too, that in spite of the alleged disgust with the whole subject, 
certain kinds of war literature—for instance, the admirable series of books 
(quite a little library of them) describing semi-humorously the adventures 
of officers who had escaped from enemy prisons—continued to appear and 
to command large sales. And the public continued to crowd to th 
to laugh at a dramatised version of some of Captain Bruce Bairnsfather’s 


jokes. In fact it was not the war that the public was sick of, or war-books _ 


as such, but only the kind of war-books that were being served up to them. 
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_It is necessary to cast our minds back a little and remember the war 
diaries of those days. They all took the same point of view ; they all showed 
a picture of unrelieved gloom. They had every excuse. Whether or not 
this was really “ the greatest of all wars,” as we so often tell ourselves, is a 
question for future historians to decide ; but it is certain that it was one of 
the ughest of all wars up to date. Those who saw nothing of it but the 
trenches in France and Flanders might well have thought that it excelled 
in squalor and in ruthless, colourless brutality anything that had happened 
in Europe since the hordes of uncleanly savages from the East obliterated 
Roman culture. And the British diarists had the further excuse that 
whereas all the other armies in the field were composed of more or less 
willing conscripts, ours, for the first two years, consisted entirely of 
volunteers, who had joined up in a spirit of patriotic enthusiasm, which 
only made their disillusionment worse. They had expected to find them- 
selves charging in bright uniforms, with flags flying and bugles sounding 
and they—or some of them—became permanently embittered upon dis- 
covering nothing of the sort. (Mr. Henry Williamson, in particular, was, 
and is, completely disillusioned. The more he sees of otters the less he 
thinks of men. On his return visit to France, observing a battered crucifix 
by the side of the road, he exclaimed : ‘‘ Heaven knows what idolatry has 
come out of that cruel death; and there is no truth in an idol.” But it 
__won’t do. The Church can no more be disposed of in this fashion than the 
~ eternal problem of how to prevent men from fighting is disposed of by 
pointing to the beastliness of the trenches in 1915). Among professional 
_ soldiers there was no such disillusionment. They knew war for what it 
' was; they expected horrors, and they got them ; they had trained them- 
selves to meet them. We have singularly few diaries by professional 
soldiers, but those that we have are remarkably cool and composed. The 
amateur soldier, however, in those early days was filled with an indignant 


_ disgust, for which no one who was not also there has a right to blame him. 


_ He thought it wrong to say a word that might seem to be in favour of war. 
He therefore shut his eyes to half the facts—the comradeship, the self- 
sacrifice. Like an inverted sun-dial he stood on his head in the mud and 
the blood, counting only the darker hours. And we, who can understand 
and respect his motives, may also take leave to doubt the historical value 

of his records. For as ordinary members of-the reading public—which 
became so suddenly and inexplicably “sick of ” this great topic—we are 


all of us aware that while the war plumbed the depths of human misery, 


it also scaled the very heights of human happiness. 
There is a well-known story of a lunatic who was observed to sit for 

_ hours in a corner tapping himself upon the head with a heavy iron hammer. 

A visitor to the asylum approached him and begged him to desist. “ Surely 


_ it must hurt,” he said. “ It does,” replied the lunatic with shining eyes, 
~ “ but think what bliss it is when I stop |” To have described that lunatic’s 
life as one continual agony of tapping, without any reference to the blessed 


fi relief of, say, the luncheon interval, would have been to give an obviously 
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incomplete and one-sided account of the matter. But it would not be more 
incomplete and one-sided than a war diary which records in detail every 
horror of the trenches, and scarcely mentions rest billets or the exquisite 
pleasure of those few, fleeting days of home leave. These are joys which 
can only be obtained under the mad hammer of the god of war. But the 
early diarists would not talk of them. At first I used to wonder why. Then 
at last I came across some words written by Mr. Humbert Wolfe. He was 
praising Mr. Henry Williamson’s The Wet Flanders Plain, and he de- 


scribed it as “easily the best anti-war book written in English.” That — 


threw a flood of light on the meaning and purpose of this brilliantly written 
book—it has just been republished by Messrs. Faber and Faber. It was 
never intended as a collection of war reminiscences pure and simple. It 
was intended as propaganda—not as history, nor even primarily as litera- 
ture. As such we must accept it. If its effect is to postpone the next war, 
every sane man among us will rejoice. 

But in the meantime what the reading public always wanted—and are 
now getting at last—was an unimpeded view of the war from every angle. 
They wanted to see it whole. In England they got it first from Mr. Blunden 
in his Undertones of War. Or perhaps it is not quite fair to say “ first,” 
for there were others equally honest. But his description of trench war- 
fare on the Western Front seems—to one who, thank God, saw not very 
much of it !—by far the sanest, completest and most balanced account we 
possess. He has had some successors, and will have more. In Germany 
there have been one or two good war-books which have attracted less 
attention than they deserved. Those that have gone wrong—and that is, 
apparently, most of them—have gone wrong, not from right reasons as in 
the case of our own “ mud-and-blood school,” but from wrong ones. 
They have deliberately commercialised horror and filth. It is impossible 
to read books like All Quiet on the Western Front, The Case of Sergeant 


Grischa, and The Way of Sacrifice, without feeling that the authors have, - 


in varying degrees, intentionally piled on the agony, not in order to help 
the cause of peace, but in order to sell their books. That is the unforgiv- 
able sin. It is said that at least one of these authors never went near the 
front. Their descriptions of the state of the German army are simply 
grotesque ; if the morale had been anything like as bad as they allege the 
war would have been over in six months. On the other hand, if the revolt- 
ing incidents they describe had happened so frequently and on such a scale, 
the best morale in the world would quickly have gone to pieces. There was 
a sturdy spirit of patriotism in the German army—everybody knows it— 
of which writers like Herr Remarque give us scarcely a hint ; but to present 
us instead with this miserable crowd of sullen, despondent half-wits is an 
insult to our intelligences—and to the troops on the other side of No- 
man’s-Land who did not immediately walk through them. But none of 
these German war-books is so recent that I need go into details here. The 
latest of them—All Quiet on the Western Front—has, I suppose, consider- 
able literary merits ; but historically it seems impossible to believe a word 
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of it, except, perhaps, in so far as it illustrates a certain attitude of mind 
which must have contributed powerfully towards the break-down behind 
the front. 
__ The dividing line between the different classes of war-books is well 
illustrated by the two best of the French records which have been trans- 
lated into English—Henri Barbusse’s Under Fire and Lintier’s My Seventy- 
Five (published by Peter Davies in the series called ‘Soldiers’ Tales.” 
78. 6d.) Under Fire is a wonderful book—it must be, to have survived the 
translator’s attempt to render the characteristic slang of French soldiers 
into English, That, of course, is always impossible. You gain nothing by 
saying “snout ” for nose, and “ booze ” for drink every time the words 
are mentioned. “ Trotters ” (for feet) is childish, and “ parsons” (for 
priests), a “ bob ” (for a franc) and “‘ Napoo ” sound ridiculous coming 
from Frenchmen. Such an expression as ‘‘ You’ve got your considering 
cap on, mate ”’ does not help to lend reality to these most unreal conversa- 
tions. In most cases a literal translation would have been more con- 
vincing. Another difficulty is the studied pessimism of the book. For 
instance, it is nearly always raining ; the trenches are rivers of liquid mud. 
We find ourselves echoing the cry of the narrator : 

I once used to think that the worst hell in war was the flame of shells ; and then 


for long I thought it was the suffocation of the caverns which eternally confine us. 
But it is neither of these—Hell is water . . . 

On the wrecked and dissolving plain, flecked with bodies between its worm- 
shaped chasms of water, among the islands of motionless men stuck together like 
reptiles, in this flattening and sinking chaos there are some slight indications of 
movement. We see slowly stirring groups and fragments of groups, composed of 
beings who bow under the weight of their coats and aprons of mud, who trail 
themselves along, disperse, and crawl about in the depths of the sky’s tarnished 
light. The dawn is so foul that one would say the day was already done. 


And the corporal, Bertrand, raises his arms to Heaven and cries : “ Shame 
on military glory, shame on armies, shame on the soldier’s calling, that 
changes men by turns into stupid victims or ignoble brutes!” Yes, there 
is no doubt about the propaganda here. But it is a great book, none the 
less ; for the artist subdues the propagandist nearly all the time. Lintier, 
by contrast, is quiet, and sober, and resolutely patriotic. “‘ It is only in 
- the days of defeat which we have lived through,” he says, “ that we have 
learned how deeply a man can love his country.” He suffers agonies at 
~ each retreat through the empty French villages, where the very walls 
seem to look at them in reproach. Yet there is no abuse of the German 
invader. Here is an absolutely reliable historian, who kept his diary care- 
fully up to the day when he was killed. Both these French books were 
written by private soldiers. 

I come now to a group of quite recent war-books—most of them Eng- 
lish, and all of them good. First Mr. Robert Graves’s Good-bye to All 
That—which he calls an autobiography, by the way, not a war-book, but 
the war was incomparably the greatest event in Mr. Graves’s career, and 
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it is the war that he is really trying to say good-bye to and forget. Let us 
not worry, for the moment, about his characteristic indiscretions. ‘They 
are mostly post-war. In the chapters dealing with the war, which occupy 
the greater part of the book, there are certain passages which will be read 
with not unnatural irritation by certain colonels and majors whom Mr. 
Graves has caricatured without troubling himself overmuch to conceal 
their identity. But, on our definition of a sound war-book, his ruthless 
honesty is his excuse. The following passage, for instance, describing his 
reception, with another subaltern, at a new battalion mess, certainly 
seems to ring true : 
We sat down at a long polished table. The seniors sat at the top, the juniors com- 
peted for seats as far away from them as possible. I was unlucky enough to get a 
seat at the foot of the table, facing the commanding officer, the adjutant and Buzz 
Off. There was not a word spoken down that end except an occasional whisper 
for the salt or for the beer—very thin French stuff. Robertson [the other subaltern], 
who had not been warned, asked the mess waiter for whisky. ‘‘ Sorry, sir,” said the 
mess waiter, “ it’s against orders for the young officers.”” Robertson was a man of 
forty-two, a solicitor with a large practice, and had stood for Parliament at the 
previous election. . 
I saw Buzz Off glaring at us and busied myself with my meat and potatoes. 
He nudged the adjutant. ‘“‘ Who are those two funny ones down there, Charley ? ” 
he asked. 
“‘ New this morning from the militia. Answer to the names of Robertson and 
Graves.” 
“ Which is which ! ? ” asked the colonel. 
** [’m Robertson, sir.” 
“‘ T wasn’t asking you.” 
Robertson winced but said nothing. Then Buzz Off noticed something. 
“'T’other wart’s wearing a wind-up tunic.” Then he bent forward and asked 


me loudly, ‘‘ You there, wart: why the hell are you wearing your stars on your — 


shoulder instead of on your sleeve ? ” 

My mouth was full and I was embarrassed. Everybody was looking at me. I 
swallowed the lump of meat whole and said: “It was a regimental order in the 
Welch Regiment. I understood that it was the same everywhere in France.” 

The colonel turned puzzled to the adjutant : “‘ What on earth’s the man talking 
about the Welch Regiment for ? ” And then to me : “ As soon as you have finished 
your lunch you will visit the master-tailor. Report at the orderly room when you’re 
properly dressed.” 


_ Mr. Graves is equally successful with his “‘ atmosphere ” when he gets 
into the front line trench. Here he was more popular than in the mess- 


room, having acquired a reputation for “‘ guts.” He explains, very modestly, — 


that this was entirely due to a theory of his, to the effect that the best way 
of lasting out the war was to get wounded, and the best time to get wounded 
was at night when there was no rush on the dressing station services and 
the back areas were not being heavily shelled. He therefore made a point 
of volunteering for night patrols. ‘I‘his is a thoroughly good war-book— 
or the war part of it is—concealing nothing, “ featuring” nothing, but 
taking us along from incident to incident, just as they happened, through 
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wild excitement to the depths of boredom, as though the whole thing were 
fresh and vivid in the author’s mind like events of yesterday. It would be 
interesting to know whether Mr. Graves took any extensive notes at the 
time. If not, he must have a prodigious memory. 

When Mr. Compton Mackenzie went out from Italy to the Dardanelles 
to join Sir lan Hamilton’s staff he was “ put through it ” almost as severely 
as Mr. Graves in the officers’ mess of the Royal Welch Fusiliers. Probably 
it did none of us any harm to experience once more that ghastly “‘ new 
boy a feeling ; and it is certainly much easier to bear at thirty than it was 
at thirteen. But whereas Mr. Graves wore what “ Buzz Off” called a 
“ wind-up tunic,” the trouble with poor Mr. Mackenzie was that he wore 
no tunic at all, nor any recognised uniform. A man of distinction and 
influence, he had so arranged matters that, though his health prevented 
him from joining the fighting forces, his friend, Mr. ‘‘ Eddie ’’ Marsh, and 
Sir lan Hamilton, had been sending telegrams all over the place, instruct- 
ing this person and that to arrange for his smooth passage all the way 

_ from Capri to the spotless decks of the Arcadian. But when he reached 
Alexandria, and, attired in a dark blue suit and Panama hat, attempted to 
impress upon a peppery little major at Mustapha Barracks the urgency of 
securing transport for the last lap of his journey, he was met with a con- 
temptuous refusal—‘ Who is this fellow? [Mr. Marsh] . . . never 
heard of him ”—and made a wretched exit from the room, attempting 
“some kind of indeterminate military salute.” ‘Then, on the very next 

_ day, he was ordered to depart at a few hours’ notice, and arrived on board 
the celebrated floating palace dressed in a private soldier’s tunic, civilian 
breeches and a cap without a badge. It was a difficult situation, but M. 
Mackenzie can write of it with a laugh and evidently carried it off quite 
wonderfully. These little things stick in the amateur soldier’s memory : 
they form an aspect of the war that cannot be ignored. Nor, I suppose, 
can the activities of an intelligence officer, especially when described with 
Mr. Mackenzie’s engaging frankness and unfailing humour. He never 
acquired the barrack-room manner, and his political opinions—which 
were those of Mr. Gladstone—were probably shared by no one in the 
expeditionary force except his chief. But he got on very well with nearly 

- everybody, and he has written a most readable book. His loyalty to the 
Commander-in-Chief, whom he will not allow to have been to blame for 

_ anything, is not its least pleasing feature. There are one or two mistakes. 

- A humorous anecdote which appears on. page 80 is so ancient that it 

has just found a place in an evening newspaper as a new example of Cock- 
ney war humour. A description of a Secret Service cipher which is said to be 

so difficult that it “ would have furrowed the protuberant forehead of a 

- Senior Wrangler ” reminds me that I—I who write these lines !—once 

_ had occasion to use this very cipher for some weeks, and I obstinately 

refuse to believe that it took Mr. Mackenzie more than twenty minutes 

- to master it. And there is a little thrust at John Freeman which might, 

perhaps, have been left out. Mr. Mackenzie at first intended to write a 
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novel about his experiences, and a great novel no doubt it would have 
been. For years he pursued this ‘‘ elusive phantom.” But “ to have taken 
that society on the promontory of Kephalo and extracted from it the juice 
to feed my own imaginary creations came finally to seem quite unjusti- 
fiable : somehow the solid fact of Achi Baber stands as doggedly between 
me and my dreams of a great war novel as it stood between us and our 
dreams of Constantinople.’ That is well said. He has chosen the better 
course. (Gallipoli Memories. By Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

One of the insoluble mysteries in this strangely hap-hazard war-book 
business is the fact that Dr. Carossa’s Roumanian Diary has never been 
translated into English until now. (A Roumanian Diary. By Hans Carossa. 
Translated by Agnes Neill Scott. Secker. 7s. 6d.). It takes rank with the very 
best of them: it is easily in the first six. Dr. Carossa served with the 
German army medical corps on the Roumanian frontier. There was 
heavy fighting among the pine-woods and on the bare mountain tops ; 
and no one sees more than the doctors of the seamy side of war. “* Former- 
ly,” says Dr. Carossa, “‘ I could never understand why people kept diaries ; 


but now, writing these things is to me like the bread-crumbs which 


Hansel and Gretel strewed in the forest so as to make sure of finding their 
way home again.” There is not a trace of vindictiveness here ; it is diffi- 
cult to remember which side he is on, for he shows the same gentle pity 
for the sufferings of both : 


Out of the wood above us came a man in a long green coat holding on to his head, 
which was bound up in cloths as thick as a turban. It was a wounded Roumanian 
who was finding his way alone into captivity. When we came near we could see 
that his bloodsoaked bandages were displaced, and that a gaping wound in his 
throat was half visible. His right eye was black and swollen, his unhurt eye was a 
clear light brown. He recognised R. and me as medical officers and stopped 
before us, pointing silently to his wound. We did not dare to probe it, nor did we 
take off the old bandage, but laid a new one closely and firmly over it ; whereupon 


the wretched man staggered further on his way of agony followed by the grim — 


laughter of our infantrymen, who, perhaps, without being conscious of it, were 
jeering at themselves in the humiliated person of their foe. 


What a commentary is that laughter! Yet this was not written as an anti- 
war book. It will be seen that the translation is amazingly good. The 
dignity and nervous strength of the original, its economy of words, are 
preserved apparently unimpaired. But to show both author and translator 
at their best it would be necessary to quote the story of the death of the 
grey kitten, and of how its murderer was left weeping over the corpse— 


and I have no space for that : moreover—believe me or not as you will— 


it is almost intolerably moving. This is a great little book. 


ee 
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By ALEYN LYELL READE 
OHNSON has never lacked admirers, and the lapse of time leads only 


to an increase in their number. If the chorus of praise seems now to be 

mostly a masculine one, there were certainly women in his own time 

who gave him admiration, and even affection, in generous measure. A 
bundle of old letters—rather tattered and in great disorder—recently 
turned out of a Chiswick cupboard*, adds one more to their number, if 
one who could apparently claim no personal acquaintance with him, and 
who is quite unknown to fame ; or one who would be so unknown if the 
Rev. John Johnson’s official Memoirs of William Hayley did not tell us 
that when the “ volatile mind ” of the poet’s wife became unable to endure 
further confinement in their very comfortable ‘‘ dungeon ” at Eartham in 
Sussex, “he conveyed her, in the beginning of February (1786), to the 
house of their most intimate friend, Mrs. Nicholas, in Argyle-street,”’+ 
whose “‘ tender and generous friendship ” receives its due tribute. In a 
letter from Hayley himself to his wife, dated 19th October, 1791, we are 
told of a certain Mrs. French, to be mentioned later, that she was “‘ without 
the brilliant understanding, and, perhaps, without the exquisite sensibility 
of her sister, Mrs. Nicholas.” 

The excellent Mrs. Nicholas is the heroine of this piece. Her letters, 
almost all undated, belong to the years immediately before the domestic 
catastrophe just mentioned. They were, with few exceptions, written 
from her house in “‘ the Pancras,’’ at Chichester, to Mrs. Hayley, whose 
manservant, the faithful Reed, rode into the town each day from Eartham, 
some six miles away, and provided the vehicle for a most affectionate 
correspondence. | 

What brought Mrs. Nicholas to Chichester is not revealed. Born about 
1742, as Mary, daughter of Wrightson Mundy, of Markeaton, she was a 
Derbyshire woman of family. Her father, High Sheriff of Derbyshire 
before her birth, was afterwards M.P. for Leicestershire, and created 
D.C.L. of Oxford ; while his father again, Francis Mundy, is said to have 
been the friend of Addison and Steele. Her mother, sister to Sir Robert 
Burdett, fourth baronet of Foremark, was grand-daughter to Viscount 
Tracy. Nichols says that, early in the eighteenth century, the name of Mundy 
“was almost idolized” in Leicestershire, where they owned Osbaston. 
But whatever her social advantages, she had not, in her own opinion, 
had a good education, and never ceases to deplore it : 

That I did spend my youth with people of taste and sense is true; but for that, 


* That of Dr. W. K. Pauli, who has kindly lent me the letters, which number nearly 150, 


~ some very long, and allowed me to make use of them. He inherited them from his father, 


Dr. T. W. Pauli (1831-96), of Luton. Their earlier history is unknown, but Dr. Pauli’s 


ancestors had Sussex connexions. 
+ Johnson was often with Mrs. Thrale in Argyll Street during 1781—83, so Mrs. Nicholas 


may possibly have seen him then. 
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what had I been? Yet this advantage was as much lost to me as possible for we 
were bred so much in ye old fashioned way that distant awe and stiff respect to our 
Parents, my Father especially, that we never ask’d him a question 1n our lives, 
were but little wth him, and he poor man tho’ always inveighing against ignorance 
in Females, had not patience or ever attempted to put us in a way to be otherwise, & 
when he did put Books in our Hands surely he took the first weh struck his Eye, 
I never remember him recommending but two Books, and what do you think they 
were, I then a very volatile girl of eighteen, Rapin’s History of England (tremendous 
at forty) and European Settlements in America, the only part of wee I remember 
was a long dispute about gathering Indigo on a Sunday. As to Rapin we yawn d 
over a few pages and then took a more lively study; Novels we never read, indeed I 
believe there was not one in the House. 


In another letter we hear further confessions of ignorance, against which 
she could only set “‘ the extreme Veneration I have for Knowledge ”’ : 


Now my own Education was so ill conducted, that I want method, partly from the 
want of having been used to it when I was young ; besides this I am ignorant and 
the little I know, I arrived at in so miscellaneous a way, that I am very bad at com- 
municating it. Now such is your warm partiality to your friends, that I am afraid 
you shou’d accuse me of affected humility, for I have on a thousand subjects 
observed how infinitely you over-rate me ; I know not how it is, but I believe no 
one ever imposed more on their acquaintance than I have done ; and it has I declare 
been without design, for I detest all sorts of impositions and hanging out false 
colours, I have read but little, that with no method, of history I am perfectly 
ignorant, before I married I was constantly engaged in attending the sick, for 
besides my Father and Grandmother whose Eyes we closed, my eldest Sister* 
from ill health was a constant source of solicitude. 


Yet she had been sent away to school, and had acquired the kind of infor- 

mation that apparently, even in those (as we like to think) unsophisticated 

days, was difficult to escape in such surroundings. She is not anxious for 

her daughter to become acquainted with Tom Fones : 
tho’ I am an utter Enemy to Girls being kept in that sort of ignorance, wch some 
people mistake for innocence ; and the pretty innocent of nineteen puts her poor 
mother to the blush by asking a question I cou’d have answered at nine, for you 
must know I never was innocent, for I was put young to a Boarding School, and they 
are full of knowledge you know. 

When she returned home from school she had little companionship : — 

My sister Ware with whom I lived and convers’d almost solely till three or four 

and twenty, besides being sickly had not taste and tho’ as good a woman as ever 
breath’d was not, setting aside her excellent well-meaning heart, a woman to 
improve a sister so much younger as I was ; half my life was spent behind her bed 
curtain, she sick in bed. 


In 1768 Mary Mundy was married to Nicholas Heath, slightly her senior, 
who had been at Oxford with her brother. Mr. Heath, who in 1772 changed 
his name to Nicholas in obedience to the will of a valuable maiden aunt, 
came of a distinguished legal family, with properties in Surrey and Kent ; 


2 


* Anne Mundy, who married the Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., Rector of Balrothery, Co. 
Dublin, in 1766, and died 178r. 
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the change of name accompanied accession also to an estate in Wiltshire. 
We learn little of him personally, though in further explanation of her own 
ignorance his wife tells us that ‘‘ Mr. N. tho’ a great reader and very far 
from deficient in taste or knowledge, is not the sort of character to improve 
or assist another.”” So frankly are husbands judged by the best of wives. 

As early as 1775 the Nicholases were at Lavant, close to Chichester, with 
the intention of buying a place in the neighbourhood, as is evidenced by the 
first letter to Mrs. Hayley. But the bulk of the correspondence belongs to 
some ten years later, so that we do not learn when they actually settled in 
the quiet little cathedral town, and joined its typical social circle, centring 
around the Bishop and the Dean, and other dignitaries of the Church, and 
so happily distinct from the tradesmen and other necessary but unprivileged 
persons. 

We learn much of the doings of this little set, and frequently meet such 
local names as Steele, Webber, Shenton, Ashburnham, Poole, Carpenter 
and Farhill. We learn much of her domestic life, where mistress and maid 
strove unsuccessfully, as they have striven ever since, to solve the problem 
of mutual accommodation. We learn of dinner parties with country neigh- 
bours, and how acceptance of such entertainment depended upon the state 
of the moon, whose light is now only an inspiration to lovers. We learn of 
her attending lectures, locally given, by Benjamin Donne, the mathe- 
matician, in her brave efforts to master the mysteries of science. We learn 


_ of the illnesses of her two surviving daughters*—there was no son—and are 
familiarized with the fluctuating state of their ‘‘ bowels.’’ When health 


_ prevailed they went long tramps with her : 


Lt" 
es 


i” 


Cy 


Se 


Yesterday my girls beguiled me into so long a walk that Reed was come and 
gone before I return’d, we walk’d the back way to Lavant and home thro’ the 
Village by Rawmere, at Lavt we were caught in the storm of snow and obliged to 
take refuge in the Ale-House, wch we found full of good company, unfortunately 
there was a Parlour for us to retire to, or by sitting in the Kitchen I might have 
been qualified to relish Fielding wch at present I do not think I am; tell not the 
Bard I charge you what I say ; I know I am in the minority ; well, I will some time 
try to give Tom Jones a fair reading. 


This was at the end of October 1785, and a little later in the letter she 
introduces the subject of her great enthusiasm : 


Will Boswell’s Life of Johnson never be published ; I am wild for it ; do not 
laugh at me ; for I suppose they will be much ridiculed ; but I have borrow’d and 
read Johnson’s Meditations and Prayers, they were certainly not intended for 
publication ; but if he did give his consent it was owing to the strong sense he had 
of the Duty of a good example and doing good. His conscience ever tender was 
not the less so for his knowledge of his approaching Dissolution ; I dare not speak 
my full opinion of this Book, surely the prayers are sensible and fine, and surely 


* Mary Nicholas, who married a man named de Polier Vernand, and lived in Switzerland ; 


and Georgiana Anne Nicholas, who married Philip Gell (1775-1842), of Hopton, M.P., 


< 


elder brother of Sir William Gell. There are no descendants left of Mrs. Gell ; I cannot 
answer for her sister. 
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they make the man appear amiable—yes amiable, the Bard himself does not love 
his friends better, and. every Woman must love and reverence the man whose 
tender affection and grief for his wife was not abated by a separation of thirty 
years. Even Lady Rachael Russell’s letters do not more strongly speak her lasting 
grief and affection for her Husband, the manner of whose death was more affecting 
than where those we love are taken from us in the common course of nature. Can 
anything be more pathetic than the following reflection on his departed Wife. 
Poor dear Tetty, whatever were our faults and failings we loved each other— 
coulds’t thou have lived—. I suppose the word Tetty will afford much wit, it does 
appear unjohnsonian, but Tett was the abbreviation for Elizh. in those days, in low 
and middle life . . . surely every wife must love his memory. . . . His perpetual 
acknowledging as a Sin his idle useless life shews the tenderness of his conscience 
and high sense of the active duties of life, for surely had he never written any thing 
but his Dictionary he cou’d not have been call’d useless. Poor man his constitu- 
tional melancholy appears in every thing, he frequently mentions it. . . . I wish, 
charming as the work is, he had not written the Lives of the Poets, Gray in particu- 
lar. 


Johnson had been dead barely a year then, and it is curious to find Mrs. 
Nicholas already clamouring for Boswell’s Life, which did not appear till 
nearly five years later. In another epistle she re-echoes her desire, and lets 
us know what had stimulated it : 


I now only scribble to tell you we have and have read Boswell’s Journal of his Tour 
with dear Johnson to the Hebrides, and if this is the Book y4 mean, only command 
it, and Reed shall have it to-morrow, but I rather think it is what we languish for 
Boswell’s Life of sweet Johnson. We have hired and read his Tour to the Hebrides, 
thank you however kindly for y* offer of yours. 


The most interesting reference she makes to Johnson is in a letter which 
could not have been dated except for a delightful complaint at its close : 
I will conclude, but must first tell you a part of my Troubles that abominable Mr. 
Heath who lately married the young Nymph Miss Bateley, brought down himself 
and servants to weep at her Funeral and has engaged the whole Coach for Monday 
next, the very day Jenny and Patty were to go. What shall I do, this Thursday is 
too early to send them, the Thursday following too late. Is it not provoking. 


Fortunately The Gentleman’s Magazine tells us that on 24 Nov., 1785, 
there died “‘ In Bentinck-street, Mrs. Catherine Heath, wife of Mr. 
Charles H. late of Chichester, and eldest daughter of William Bateley 
esq. ; late commissioner and surveyor of the navy.”’ From another source 
we learn that the “ young nymph ” was sixty-four. “‘ Jenny and Patty ” 
were Mrs. Nicholas’s maids, who were to be sent on to London to open the 
house in Argyll Street of which we have already heard as affording shelter 
in 1786 to the mentally disturbed Mrs. Hayley. 
The date of the letter being settled by its conclusion, we can now turn 
to its beginning : 
Tho’ Saturday’s post brought me a very long and charming letter from my 
brother, I have since written in too much haste to take Notice of it to you for when I 
begin I shall not quickly dispatch the subject, for besides what I shall transcribe 
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to you about Miss Helen Maria Williams he is very copious on the subject of 
my poor Green-land Bear, whom I must give up if half they say is true, 
but I verily believe very little of it is, for besides that the person it comes 
from to my brother was never famous for veracity or any other good quality, as 
he long’d lived in habits of friendship with him there is something so treacherous, so 
diabolical, so cowardly, in publishing and exaggerating his Faults and Weaknesses 
now he cannot defend himself, who when alive was vain of his friendship and I dare 
say a [half a line torn away] I despise the man and all he says—not so my Bror. 
whose just observations are unanswerable, even my poor Meditations and Prayers 
1 must sing small about. 


“My poor Green-land Bear ” is a new “ pet”? name for the Doctor, and 
one for which we can be grateful. Mrs. Nicholas, knowing, as we do too, 
that Mr. Hayley was not one of Johnson’s devotees, proceeds first to quote 
her brother’s testimonial to Helen Maria Williams’s merits as a poet, for 
“ the Bard will not forgive me, if I suffer the Green-lander to precede her.” 
But she is glad to get back to her own love: | 


So much Miss Williams. My Brother proceeds—‘‘I have read Boswell’s 
Tour, he is certainly a most entertaining Fackanapes’’ (the phrase I know will 
delight Mary) “ It would [half a line torn away] kindness to Johnson’s memory 
to have suppressed some things, what a horrid and (notwithstanding Johnson’s 
character for Religion) I must say unchristianlike conduct was it, when he desires 
that a tottering Tower may stand because it may possibly fall upon some of Knox’s 
descendants—and how diabolically does he add ‘and no matter’. I shut the 
Book here and blessed myself, I never was more astonish’d and disgusted ”’. 


Francis Noel Clarke Mundy, of Markeaton,and of New College, Oxford, 
esquire, was an excellent county magistrate, and also, rather unusually, a 
minor poet, whose talents, in the delightful words applied by Anna Seward 
to her own literary gifts, had “‘ not to struggle up to the notice of his 
neighbours from the gloom of an inferior station.” But his sense of humour 
was evidently not highly developed : had it been he might not have relished 
admittance to that mutual admiration society of which Miss Seward and 
William Hayley were chief ornaments. One might have thought that his 
fame, which has not even won him admission to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, had become entirely the care of local historians. But there are 
still some who know him : the reviewer of Professor Elton’s latest Survey 
of English Literature in THE Lonpon Mercury for March last regrets the 
_ author’s “ ignoring Francis Mundy, whose lovely Needwood Forest has 
been steadily neglected since it was published.” 

But to continue : 

Thus far my Brother’s own words; he tells me that the aforesaid faithful Friend 
of Johnson assures him that he [the Doctor] certainly at one time strongly enter- 
tained thoughts of Suicide, that he talked with him upon the subject who (word 
torn away) knocked up the Docr. After mentioning my Friend’s well known fear 
of death, my Brother says—‘‘Strange as it may seem the fear of death sometimes 
prompts to suicide.” He adds, “ But you may recollect that he speaks strongly 
against that horrid crime in y* soth page of Boswell’s Tour, perhaps he disputed 
for victory as Boswell tells us he frequently did, and finding a weak opponent and 
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not able to make an entertaining stand, gave up the point in order to shorten the 
conversation ; or he [half a line torn away] inclined to believe his faculties and reason 
were latterly much impair’d the publication above mention’d countenances this 
idea.”’ Mrs. Nicholas ! Oh, my poor Meditations and Prayers! but I did always 
say they were not proper for the public Eye, shall I tell you honestly what my 
Brother says of this poor Book—* That in it there are Memorandums and T7ifles 
without end injurious no doubt to his memory ; I only once opened that Book ”— 
here’s a let down to poor me who read it twice—well but I am like poor Johnson 
[? and] lose my faculties, you know I told you so when you was here. That my 
sweet Bear’s Faculties were greatly impair’d there can be no doubt, he had, as his 
faithful Friend tells my Brother, an utter dislike latterly to being left alone and 
made no scruple to speak of his fears of death in very strong terms. 


Thus far we have had no clue to the identity of the “‘ faithful friend ” of 
whom Mrs. Nicholas speaks so contemptuously, but when we read on it 
is disclosed, though no name is mentioned : 


And now can I tell you what he (fohnson’s Pylades) says of poor dear Tetty, that 
she was the plagué of Johnson’s life, was abominably drunken and despica [half a 
line torn away] Johnson had frequently complain’d to him of the wretchedness of 
his situation with such a Wife. That on her death the Husband composed a Sermon 
in the highest strain of panegyrick, wch he had preach’d. 


The unfortunate Tetty was the butt of Garrick’s ridicule, and her appear- 
ance and conduct have suffered criticism from less sprightly sources. But 
never has her character had such a cruel mauling as it gets here, and if we 
can believe that John Taylor, the opulent parson of Ashbourne, and owner 
of the celebrated bull, correctly reported his schoolfellow and life-long 
friend, we must admit to a considerable shock. But most of us will prefer 
to doubt the narrator. It has always been understood, by the way, that 


Johnson’s sermon on his wife was never actually preached by Taylor. 


And now to proceed with the letter: 


My Brother says ‘‘ what was all this in so great a man ? He seems to have been 
at times as absurd and inconsistent as the most common of mankind.” If these 
things are true there is but one way of accounting for it, he must be insane, he 
complains of morbid Melancholy almost to madness. But melancholy had nothing 
to do with these freaks—besides the searching Mind of Miss Seward wou’d have 
discover’d these specks in her Friend—no it cannot be—Ais Pylades lies lies. 


We may certainly smile at this, for Miss Seward’s “ searching mind ” was 
pretty successful in finding “‘ specks ”’ in the character of her great fellow- 
townsman. 

It is interesting to have Mrs. Nicholas’s opinion of Taylor, whom she 
probably knew personally—Ashbourne is only some dozen miles from 
Markeaton, and Taylor was a prominent figure in the county, if not a very 
popular one. His character has always appeared rather coarse and un- 
sympathetic, and we shall not love him the more now we have read Mrs. 


Nicholas’s letter, with its testimony that he ‘“‘ was never famous for veracity — 


or any other good quality.” 


ae 
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If Johnson ““ certainly at one time strongly entertained thoughts of sui- 
cide,’’ it would be in his early life, after he had left Oxford and suffered an 
almost complete breakdown. When Taylor published his Letter to Samuel 
Johnson on the Subject of a Future State, in 1787, he did not suggest that 

his friend had favoured self-destruction. There is, however, no reason to 
hold that a man who is driven to contemplate suicide would therefore fail 
to regard it as a “ horrid crime.” “ Sir, you are so grossly ignorant of 
human nature, as not to know that a man may be very sincere in good 
principles, without having good practice ! ” 

As we read on we find that there was an enemy in her own camp in the 
form of a brother-in-law who did not worship at Johnson’s shrine. 
After a favourable account of “ Uncle Mundy’s ” health—auncle, that is, 
to her daughter, Mary, who was staying with the Hayleys—she proceeds : 

I wish I cou’d send Mary as Welcome Intelligence from Derby, but of them my 

Brother speaks very uncomfortably. Mr. French has a return of his internal 

complaint, and my Sister far from well, I mean to write to her to-morrow ; she will 

fancy I am really angry at her former Silence and with a sick Husband, six young, 

unprovided Children and herself out of Health and Spirits I must be more than a 

Bear, an Hyena, not to throw into her Cup any drop of comfort in my power— 

As you know my dear Mrs. Hayley what I have above quoted and told you was 

written in Confidential Correspondence, you will not mention it, or quote my 

_ Brother, for tho’ I am not enjoin’d secrecy, I know he is shy of having his name 
mentioned. I suppose the faithful Pylades tells every one he comes near. Mr. 
French who always hated Johnson and ail his principles, ever call’d him a poor 
Creature a Man of no Genius, he says any Man can write a Dictionary ; tis soon 
said you see my Dear Mrs. Hayley, can any Man write the Ramblers &c. But as I 

_ said in my last letter to you I never in the least regard what prejudiced people say. 


_ The opinion of an ex-officer in the Royal Horse Guards Blue on such a 
- subject as Johnson we might be inclined to dismiss with a smile, but 
Glover, the historian of Derbyshire, tells us that Richard French, who had 
- in 1770 married Mrs. Nicholas’s sister, Millicent Mundy*, was also 
_ “ distinguished as a scholar, and for his taste in the fine arts.” ‘That is all 
__ very well, if he did not spoil it by adding record of “ his steady attachment 
to the liberal Whig principles of his time.” A “ vile Whig”: that is ample 
_ to condemn him. His culture and love of the arts, however, are attested 
_ by his long letter to Horace Walpole, in February 1790, in which he discus- 
ses the Barberini (or Portland) Vase, and his friend Erasmus Darwin’s 
_ Botanic Garden. When Mrs. French died, the versatile Erasmus wrote her 
_ epitaph, of which William Hayley, in the letter of 19th October, 1791, 
asks his wife, then herself at Derby, for a copy, remarking that the lady 
had an interesting tenderness of character, like the painting of Corregio ; and, per- 
haps, a woman never existed who possessed in a higher degree the invaluable power 
to tranquillize and sweeten human life. 


7 Le heen oe eee. Ge? 
_ *Another sister, Elizabeth Mundy, married the 7th Earl Ferrers in 1799, a fortnight after 
his first wife’s death. Farington, who describes her as ‘‘a fine woman,” says she had had 
a natural child by him. (Dzary, II, 249) . 
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‘“T am ashamed to see how much I have written,” says Mrs. Nicholas in 
conclusion ; “ shall you understand all the says He’s and says J’s about my 
gentle Beau?” 

There are in the letters no other references to Johnson of biographical 
value, and her delightful enthusiasm was probably not founded on an 
impeccable taste in literature ; her admiration for Miss Seward certainly 
does not instance it. We hope that none of her literary friends was re- 
sponsible for the verse on a marble tablet in East Clandon church, Surrey 
(where rest the Heath notabilities), which commemorates her daughter, 
Lucy Elizabeth Nicholas, who died aged seven in 1779 : 

Here rests the fairest bud of hope, 
That e’er to mortal wish was given ; 

If thou woulds’t know its happier state, 
Repent, and seek the flower in Heaven. 


Whenever she brings Johnson on to the stage, she is conscious of playing 
to a hostile, or at least unresponsive house : 

I don’t think I will borrow you sweet Johnson’s Prayers &c. I don’t think you are 
sufficiently one of the elect, you continue to talk of his envy. It is not for the sake 
of the Poets I wish him not to have published their lives, ’tis for his own dear sake ; 
he has by depreciating rais’d rather than hurt them. 

‘I own I am charm’d with his fervent, lasting affection to his Wife,” she 
repeats in another letter. And in another: “ Dear sweet Johnson is taken 
due care of and shall be safely return’d when Mary has copied the charm- 
ing resemblance ” (which portrait was this ?). And yet again: “‘ Thanks for 
the return of my darling Green-land Bear. . . . I send you Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, you will be glad to hear (as it will amuse her) that Boswell goes 
from Miss Poole to Mrs. Clark.” ‘‘ Boswell ” no doubt means his Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides, published late in 1785. 

Mrs. Nicholas was, of course, no scholar; “‘ I have not the pen of the 
fair Litchfield Muse,” she remarks, and we can be devoutly thankful. 
Her letters are mostly hurriedly written, in the expectation of Reed’s early 
arrival, or even while he waited. There were none of those “‘ foul drafts ” 
so beloved of eighteenth-century correspondents, and what her writing 
lacks in art it gains in spontaneiety. In a letter written from London, 
where they had just gone to open their Argyll Street house, without send- 
ing their maids on in advance to make preparation, she relates her ex- 
perience as a “* Char Woman,” with “ a scrubbing brush and a bucket ”’ : 

. . . no Country town bred notable Gentlewoman, ever joyed so much in Soap. 

Sand and a red Fist as I have done ; I have been totally absorbed in brightening 

Grates, scouring Wains-coats and beating Carpets, for in truth our House was in 

the condition of one not an hundred miles from Dr. Baileys in the Pallant, belonging 

to a certain Coll : where I am told the Dutchess of Richmond always holds up her 
gown when she visits the Family. 


“The Pallant” was at Chichester, and the dirty house was probably 


that of one Colonel Jones. When she was settled, an “ agreeable Acquain- 
tance, Mrs. Barwell,” 


_ protest against the 
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invited me to a Conversazione of Mrs. Hawksworths, Miss Stratfields and other 
Blue Stockings—but—prudence is the better part of Valour, my courage fail’d, 
but the former valuable Virtue did not forsake me, I was unavoidably engaged ; 
the part of a Mute I perform ill and do not love, and you have I hope too just an 


Opinion of me to suspect my speaking in a circle of Wits, Linguists and Literati 
of all sorts. 


In another letter she speaks of a visit from Mrs. Barwell: “ See what it is 
to appear with a Blue Stocking, she takes me for a Sock at least.” 
Her daughter’s illness calls for the usual supply of convalescent literature : 


St. Chas. Grandison has been a great entertainment to her, but alas! she has 
finished him and I know not what to give her now, the worst of these Books is that 
when well written every thing after them is insipid, so thoroughly interesting are 
they ; I own I am girl enough to find this, more I think than my daughter who is 
now very attentively engaged with the Annual Register. 


She lived to see her orphaned niece, Ann Ware, who had been brought 
up by “ Uncle Mundy ” at Markeaton, become in 1804 the wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Crowther,* grandson of the author of Sir Charles Grandison. She 
had certainly delayed a long time before making the acquaintance of 


Richardson’s heroes and heroines, but her reading was not always so 
behindhand : 


You tell me in yr last you are not brilliant, can you expect me to be so when I 
tell you, I have these two days been deep in the Sorrows of Werter; we long for the 
Bards and yt opinion of this abominable, well-written, insinuating, heart-breaking 
Book, how sad to plead for ungovern’d Passions, as the charming Werter does ! 
In short the whole tendency of the Book is Evil but how bewitchingly cloath’d. 


An evening party at Mrs. Steele’s, where ‘‘ Madm Farhill found violent 
fault with Mr. Nicholas, who was her partner,” gives an opportunity for 
*“* immoderate love of cards” from which she had con- 
fessed immunity : 


Good Heavens, my dear Mrs. Hayley, that rational creatures can spend every 
eveng (I had almost said any Eveng) in disputing over the odd trick and telling 
betwixt the deals of what cards their hands consisted, they are sullen if not set to 
cards the moment they enter, and when the table breaks up, away they run as if 
under a penalty to be at home by such a moment. 


Visits to London naturally bring references to the theatre: 


Mrs. Siddons is indeed the Rage,I doubt not her merit, but she has been fortunate, 
she is the fon; her Powers are superior to those of Music, that only moved Savage 
Beasts, stocks and stones, drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, but Mrs. Siddons 
draws forth tears even from fine gentlemen ; they sit behind the Dear Fair Ones of 
Fashion all drown’d in melting sorrow. I know a lady who sat by Prince Boothby,t 
he was perfectly dissolved. How dear will be Cambrick, such destruction of white 


a ———_LL 
*The other niece, Mary Ware, had in’1791 married Sacheverell Chandos-Pole, step-son 


of Erasmus Darwin. 
+The eccentric Charles Skrymsher Boothby, well known in the fashionable world, who 
took the name of Clopton in 1792, and his own life in 1800. 
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Handkerchiefs. Is it not charming. I was told by a fine lady that Garrick was not to 
be named with her, she is as much superior to Garrick as he was to a common 
Player. Think not, my dear Mrs. Hayley, I sat silently patient at this. She had the 
absurdity to add the variety of her characters, hitherto in London she has appear’d 
only in Tragedy, I quietly replied I had always supposed Garrick excelled in 
Hamlet, Abel Drugger, Lear, Ranger, Richard, Leon, &c., &c. Characters ae 
thought as different as Isabella and Belvedera. My paper, fortunately for you will 
let me say no more ; on this subject I cou’d write and talk for ever. 


When Mr. Nicholas, in the course of reading Shakespeare’s historical 
plays to his family, comes to Richard the Third, she expects her “ever dear 
and lamented Garrick before my eyes the whole time as I perfectly remem- 
ber him in ye part.” Clearly she did not rate his performance as merely 
that of “a fellow who claps a hump on his back, anda lump on his leg, and 
cries ‘ I am Richard the Third’.” So do our idols disappoint us in their 
judgments. 

“Little Tom ” is often enquired after affectionately. It was one of the 
great privileges of domestic life in the eighteenth century that even an 
intensely respectable person like William Hayley could have an illegitimate 
child, and bring it up in his own house, without any diminution of priggish- 
ness. Wives were different then—witness the second Mrs. Erasmus Dar- 
win—and Mrs. Hayley treated this evidence of her husband’s wandering 
fancy as her own child. ‘‘ With such Tutors, I do not wonder at his rapid 
progress,” says Mrs. Nicholas, and when Thomas Alphonso Hayley died 
in 1800, aged but twenty, he promised to do great credit to Flaxman, his 
master, whose beautiful monument to him is at Eartham. 

One of the very few dated letters—‘ Wed : Sepr 21st 85 ”—describes an 
evening at the Duke of Richmond’s, at Goodwood, just outside Chichester : 


We were there first, and long before the Duke or Dutchess appeared, so I escaped 
the curtsying in, before dinner was formal enough, we were all drawn up as it were 
in Battle Array, the Women at one end of the room, the Men at the other, and 
seemed only waiting for the sound of the trumpet to begin the attack, we were at 
length relieved by dinner ; and all went on as usual, Mrs. Farhill Sent and Mrs. 
Duke wou’d push me up so I sat by Lady Albemarle ; I never covet the highest 
seats in Synagogues, or Palaces : I shou’d have told you I was sorry for the poor 
Dutchess before dinner racking her invention to say something to us all; she 
hoped my Daughter was got quite well, how did Mrs. Shenton’s Garden go on? 
Mrs. Quantock had lately changed her house. No, she had always lived in South 
Street ; had she not lived in West Street, no ; oh, the mistake was her mother did, 
this with a little interlude of the Duke setting her Grace’s cap strait wch for want of 
a cushion was got on one ear amused us till dinner ; on our returning into the 
Drawing room, coffee and a card table made all easy. 


To complete the tale of the dinner we must go to the postscript : 


I forgot to tell you, we sat uncomfortably at dinner, two or three men, and two — 


or three women together, this never used to be the case. Lady Albemarle spoke a 
french sentence to me, ’tis well I had eat Turtle and drank Champain, or I had 
fainted. I smiled, however, the context let me a little into the meaning of it. 
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One of Mrs. Nicholas’s party was a young cousin, Lettice Heath : 


Letty had her own work’d gown on, a black hat made like one Miss Lennox had 
on the Monday before, she look’d very well, brisk and not sneaking, the Dutchess 
admired her gown, as she did my cap, prodigiously. Coll. Jones reprov’d me for 
not bringing my daughter, I told the Dutchess I meant next year to have the honor 
of presenting her to her, that I regarded Goodwood in the country like St. James’ 
in London ; the idea entertained the Dutchess ; she suppos’d she wou’d come to 
Court all in her own work as Miss Heath did, that all young ladies shou’d be 
dress’d wth their own industry &c., &c.; I only answered for a painted Fan, or 
pt of shoes, this caused a little lively chat and did very well. 


The great event of the evening, however, is yet to relate : 
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My evening was delightful for besides a long conversation with the Duke, the 
most joyous enlivening Circumstance in life befel me, the meeting with an old 
Buxton Partner and Flirt, a Man I always liked vastly, had often enquired after and 
never met since except when with Mrs. Shuttleworth in town before I married 
and danc’d with him at Soho; when first I married I saw him once or twice at 
Ranelagh, but as he ceased to bow I thought he had forgotten me wch mortified 
me a little, but my pride always overcomes my Chagrin on these occasions, and it 
was all very well. This gentleman is a Mr. Rogers, he is now Secretary to Lord 
Keppel, was when I knew him at Buxton with Sr John Lindsay. Mr. Rogers being 
a stranger to all the Company, there were great enquiries who he was, I amongst 
the rest ask’d Coll. Jones, who told me he said he knew me. I disclaimed all acquain- 
tance, for tho’ the name struck me I concluded it was a young man, in my Con- 
versation with the Duke he ask’d me if I had acknowledged my old Acquaintance, I 
then enquired into his Age, said I once knew a Mr. Rogers very well with St John 
Lindsay or St Chas. Saunders, for being at Buxton at the same time, I had forgot 
weh party he was of, the Duke said he had lived much with those Gentlemen ; 
I then eagerly begged his Grace to introduce me w°h he did, and a joyous meeting 
it was, we talk’d over our eighteen-penny Buxton hops, he said he had very often 
recollected his time there with pleasure, for it was the most agreeable of his life ; 
he repeatedly told me I was not altered, I was just the same (he did not mean in 
Person or think abt it) in short—but I need not to you explain my pleasure who 
agree with me that nothing (scarcely) equals the joy of meeting a long lost acquain- 
tance who meets you with the same cordiality and joy which you do them. He told 
me he had been coming up very often to speak to me, . . . and his courage fail’d. 


Perhaps we cannot say good-bye to her at a happier moment than this, 


~ when middle-age has admitted such a charming and innocent piece of 
-romance. And when, after she has safely unburdened herself of her 


delicious confidence, we are told how “ Mr. Nicholas is come up. and has 
put all I was going to say out of my Head by scolding me for writing non- 
sense to a Friend seven miles off, when I had an hundred letters I ought to 
write,’ we can take his prosaic intrusion quite good-humouredly.* 


NE SE a tas ae 
*Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas latterly retired to her native parish in Derbyshire. In the north 


aisle of Mackworth church is a tablet with this inscription :—“In Memory of Nicholas 
_ Nicholas Esq., late Heath, of Boy-Court in the County of Kent, who died at his Residence 
_ at Bowbridge in this Parish, the 9th of April 1807, aged 67 years. Also of Mary his wife, 
- Daughter of Wrightson Mundy of Markeaton, Esq. She died the 9th of July 1819, aged 


77 years.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS CREATIVE ART 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Saas reference to photography in the suggestive article, Cézanne, Cubism and Modern 
Art, in your current issue makes me address you on the well-worn subject of photography 
and art. Mr. Howard Hannay says: “ It may be asked [in the case he cites] why a photo- 
graph can give so much more reliable a likeness than a picture. This begs the question.” 
He goes on in a succeeding sentence: “ In the photograph you get merely a statement of 
standardised facts, the general size and shape of the face and a general indication of charac- 
ter”; and then begging the question himself, he proceeds : “ In the portrait you get much 
more, an understanding and an interpretation, and this through the individual quality of 
the so-called formal values.” In comparing a successful photograph with a successful 
painting, why should understanding be granted to the creator of the one and denied to him 
who produced the other ? Is it not exalting the tool at the expense of the photographer ? 

With the preliminary remark that success in photography depends greatly on avoiding the 
unessential, let us see how it may reach creative art. The photographer has, as this is Mr. 
Hannay’s illustration, a portrait in view, but somehow is not altogether satisfied with his 
model. He casts round testing various poses, and the model raises his hands and puts them 
together. A favourable lighting shows the photographer that the hands give him his essential, 
and he disregards everything else. If by the grace that is in him, he can produce a print 
showing the hands in all the subtleties of light and shade more delicate than any other pro- 
cess can attain—soft contours of the veins, gentle modelling of the lines of the flesh, wrinkles 
telling of the evening of life, roughness speaking of past toil—with the added content of an 
attitude of prayer, he has reached his height. Set the same subject for a dozen different 
photographers. The men who use their cameras intelligently will create. The others will 
map. The trend of this must already be obvious. Diirer’s Praying Hands is a great portrayal ; 
and if the subject had not already been pictured by him for all time, might not a photographer 
discovering it raise it equally to creative art ? Yet neither graver nor camera is an intelligent 
instrument. 

The camera sees what it is made to see. The operator as he devotes care to selection of 
subject and development of negative gets or fails of success. True, the camera supplies 
form, but it would be rash to suggest on the same showing that poetry in the sonnet comes 
from the convention which dictates its shape. The gramophone record is made mechanic- 
ally ; but it can no more be praised for the prima donna’s melody than censured for the low 
comedian’s blatancy, impartially as it may render both. The art exercised in producing 
THE LONDON Mercury is obviously not due to the compositors and the printing machine. 

One great difficulty in photography is eliminating the superfluous. There is no reason to 
think this elimination must necessarily be possible only by ingenious manipulation of the 
subject, be it twisted paper, ingenious lighting, or a straightforward effort to capture 
_ individual atmosphere. ‘The composition in either case might cause trouble to the photo- 
grapher, and more particularly in nature, the play of light would not be under his control, 
but the final result need not be in question. His selective and creative sense should bring 
him to his goal. 

The Japanese have long accustomed us to striking photographs based on design in formal 
composition. They have not stopped there, but with the camera have also made nature 
subjects equally their own. The compilers of the old Herbals knew and used the singular 
and often stately beauty of natural forms. The camera can use them too. Who so blind has 
never seen a stretch of country road quickened to life by play of sunlight upon it ? There 
may be unessentials in the scene. The wise photographer will seek to avoid them. If he can, 
he may make a picture more successful than any other medium could attain. If he cannot, he 
abandons the subject and goes his way rejoicing in the beauty his eyes have seen. 
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It is not the tool—camera, pencil, brush, broomstick—but the guidance given to it that 
produces the result. The final test is not in the camera but in the finished print. Creative 
work should be done before and not after exposure, for the difficulties in the way of satis- 
factory correction of artistic errors in negative or print need training more severe than most 
photographers possess. In the photographic plate, unapproached as a medium for rendering 
tone with exquisite delicacy, lie unbounded possibilities for creative work. Its limitations 
must be realised before the conditions they impose can be mastered creatively. It is, again, 
the mind directing it and not the tool which counts. The camera can record visions. The 
brush of the painter can do no more. 

In the daily press photographs taken with pictorial intent apart from news value now 
frequently appear. It can hardly be asserted that many of these in the main do not pass a 
high standard when tested as art ; yet obviously they are ordinary photographs mechanically 
recorded in the camera. The factor in which the difference lies is the mind controlling the 
machine. A picture cannot be made. The highway of art is strewn with the skeletons of 
those who tried to do so. Those who succeed in creating, march on.—Yours, etc. 


Burpus RepForp, F.R.P.S. 


THOMAS HARDY FORGERIES? 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury.) 


IR.—Within the last twelve months I have seen the following books bearing inscriptions 
claimed by their respective owners to be in the handwriting of Thomas Hardy : 

The Woodlanders, First Edition, given to 
The Well-Beloved, First Edition, given to 
Moments of Vision, First Edition, given to 


Familiarity with Hardy’s writing makes me doubt the genuineness of these inscriptions, and 


my adverse opinion is strengthened by that of Mrs. Hardy herself, to whom these three 
names are unknown as being those of friends to whom her husband would have given in- 
scribed copies of his works ; indeed, the names are not known to her at all, with the exception 
of Sir , with whom Hardy had neither acquaintance nor correspondence ; more- 
over the wording of the inscription to is considered by Mrs. Hardy to be at 
variance with her husband’s accustomed manner of phrase. 

As it is unlikely that any false inscriptions as from ‘Thomas Hardy were written ten years 
ago when his books, genuinely inscribed, could be bought for a fraction of their present price, 
I shall be grateful if anyone who owned or who remembers the existence of any of the above 
books before 1920 will communicate with me.—Yours, etc. 


31, Collingham Road, S.W.5. Howarp BLIss. 
[All the names were given in full, in our correspondent’s letter, but there are risks that we 
cannot, being impecunious, take. However, a word to the wise . . .—Ed. L.M.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


HILE prowling about a bookshop—I think it was Mr. Cooper’s admir- ~ 
able establishment at Hammersmith, but I cannot be quite sure—I 
picked up a curious little anthology. It is called Fragments of the Lyre : 
A Collection of Modern Fugitive Poems, and it was ‘“‘ Printed and Pub- 
lished by E. Dowling, Baker Street, Enfield.” The date is 1829, and the book has both 
an engraved and a printed title-page. The preface tells us that the editor of the book— 
whoever he may have been—is publishing it in order to make some money which he 
needs for business purposes. That is not the way he puts it, but his verbosity boils 
down to that. He tells us that some poems by one Mr. Robert Busby are “ original ”’— 
i.e., not previously printed. The other poems had, so far as I have tested the point, 
been previously published ; this includes poems by most of the best poets of the time, 
and what I am wondering is whether the anonymous editor simply pirated them, or 
whether he obtained permission from the various authors to reprint their pieces. 
And, in the latter case, how did he manage to obtain their consent ? Did he merely 
tell some “‘ hard-luck ” story that melted the hearts of the poets—or of their executors, 
for some, Shelley and Byron, for example, were then dead—or had he means of 
approach open to him through some man of letters ? Anyhow, this book contains 
poems by Coleridge, Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, Moore, Shelley, Hood, Barton, Hogg, 
Wordsworth, Barry Cornwall, Miss Mitford and Scott—to mention only the better 
known names. I wonder if any reader of these notes knows, by chance, anything of 
‘the history of this book, and, if so, whether he, or she, would be so kind as to enlighten 
me about it ? I suspect it to be only a flagrant case of piracy—but, on the other hand, 
there might be an interesting story behind it. 


] HAVE received, from Messrs. Ingpen and Grant, A Bibliography of the Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, a work of more than three hundred pages, compiled by Mr. 
Ambrose George Potter. Three hundred copies have been printed, and the price is 
thirty shillings per copy. This is the sort of book that takes my breath away—espec- 
ially when I consider the labour that must have been put into its compilation. A 
hundred large pages are devoted to editions of FitzGerald’s various versions ; then 
there are more than twenty pages of English versions other than FitzGerald’s. Then 
there are foreign versions, oriental versions, bilingual versions. Then come several 
sections (more than a hundred and twenty pages in all) devoted to various matters 
more or less closely referring to Omar’s work. And finally there are lists of manu- 
scripts, and of “ Lithographed and Printed Texts, mostly in Persian.” Whether, even 
then, Mr. Potter has got together all the available material, I have no notion. But, 
anyhow, the thought of the labour he must have undergone in putting together this 
book makes my head swim. 


M: E. S. ALLHUSEN, whose letter about Tennyson’s Maud I quoted last 
month, has very kindly sent me the copy of that book, therein referred to, to 
look at. ‘There can be no doubt about the date written in it, which is very clearly 
“ June 22nd, 1855,” although the advertisements are dated August of that year. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ite I have received a couple of catalogues, which have interested me 
considerably, from an American firm, The Pegasus Bookshop, of 31 East 6oth 
Street, New York. The later of these two lists is number 8, which arrived on my desk 
only a few days ago. The Pegasus Book Shop seems to specialise, if I may judge 
from this list and the one previously received by me, to a large extent in first editions 
of American authors of the nineteenth century. This is a subject which has attracted 
me for some little time past, for I have noticed that American books are not particu- 
larly uncommon in English bookshops, though very few English collectors (or dealers 
either, for that matter) seem to pay much heed to them, or to know much about them. 
The reasons for this are, of course, obvious. American books of literary reference are 
not easy to get hold of in England, and though, as I have said, a certain amount of 
American nineteenth-century literature is to be found in our bookshops, it is not 
usually in sufficient quantity to make it worth the while of an English bookseller, or 
collector, to make special efforts to be au fait with it. Further, American first editions 
of the last century (I am speaking, of course, of the American printed first editions, 
not the first English editions of American authors) are rather tricky things. So far 
as I have noticed, American publishers do not seem to have had the habit of marking 
their later editions as second or third edition, or whatever it might be. So that often a 
later edition looks, to an untutored eye, very like a first. Sometimes one can tell by 


_observing that the date in the copyright notice, printed on the verso of the title-page, 


agrees with the date in the imprint. But I imagine that that cannot always be a safe 
test, for certainly many books must have gone into second, or even later, editions 
within a year of publication—so that the agreement of the two dates must sometimes 
be delusive. Nor, if the dates disagree (at any rate by one year), is that always a proof 
that the book is not a first edition, for when a book was copyrighted very late in a year 
(say in December) it was often dated, at the foot of the title-page, in the year following. 


Furthermore, I believe that American first editions, even when they really are first 


(73 


editions, bristle with innumerable “ points ’’ which make a considerable difference 
to their values—so that one’s newly-discovered swans are extremely liable to turn into 
geese when one gets them home. But, nevertheless, I find these books amusing to 
study and—when the opportunity offers—to collect. Which opportunity, as I have 
said, does not occur so very rarely, for it is surprising what a number of American- 
printed books must have found their way over to England during the nineteenth 
century—and that on top of the innumerable English editions that appeared of such 
successful writers as Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Bret Harte, Howells, 
Bryant, Whitman, Holmes and many others. And—incidentally—when American 
friends are (as they sometimes are) inclined to complain of the reception given to 


some American books over here, and to suggest that we have an anti-American bias in 


the matter of literature, I have thought that the extraordinary popularity in England of 
such writers as I have just mentioned (and of many later ones, too) might provide a 
fairly complete refutation of the complaint made against our hospitality to American 
literature. Surely it is a striking thing that so large a proportion of the most widely 
read authors of the last century were Americans. But that is only one of the reasons 
which makes me interested in catalogues of American books—to which I must return. 


_ Some of the prices in the Pegasus list are, to an ignoramus like myself, very interesting, 
and I propose to quote a few of them here. Let us consider, first of all, Emerson. Here 


we have the first series of his Essays, 1841, priced $275 ; with Enghsh Traits, 1856, 
for $40 ; Society and Solitude, 1870, for $12.50 ; and Letters and Social Aims, 1876, 
for $17.50. Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels and Other Papers, New York, 1867, the 
: 2L 
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pirated first edition, is marked $45, while the first authorised edition of the same 
book, published in Boston in 1871, is marked only $5. Then for Hawthorne—his 
The House of Seven Gables, 1851, is priced at $50; The Blithedale Romance, 1852, 
at $40; and The Marble Faun, 2 volumes, 1860, at $50 again. After that I notice that 
$900 is asked for Longfellow’s Outre-Mer, 2 volumes, 1833-4, bound in crimson 
levant morocco, and described as a “‘ beautiful copy of the excessively rare first issue 
of one of the rarest of Longfellow’s books.’”’ And there are, in their original bindings, 
also the following Longfellow items : Voices of the Night, 1839, $275 ; The Song of 
Hiawatha, 1855, $85 ; and The Courtship of Miles Standish, 1858, $75. ‘The last two. 
books interest me specially, I must confess, for I possess them both, though not, I 
fear, in the condition which would justify prices such as those I have quoted. My 
Hiawatha is, I believe, a first issue—but alas ! it is rebound ; and as to my Miles 
Standish it seems a nice copy in the original binding, but, whereas the Pegasus Book 
Shop speak of their copy as being “ first issue’ with “12 pp. of advertisements 
dated October, 1858,”’ my copy has no advertisements and clearly has never had any. 
And as I am (as I remarked before) extremely ignorant about these American first 
editions, I have no idea what the significance of the absence of advertisements in my 
copy may be. 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN, of 43 Piccadilly, London, W.1, include in their 

catalogue number 817 at least two lots of very high importance. One is a copy 
of the second folio of Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, 1632, which is 
described by the catalogue as “‘ one of the tallest, if not the tallest copy in existence.” 
Its measurements are 138 by 88. It is in the original calf (though rebacked in 
the eighteenth century) and is quite unpressed. The price of this fine book is £1,400. 
The other lot consists of a collection of a hundred and twenty-four English quarto 
plays, printed between 1604 and 1664, and bound in twelve volumes—the binding 
having been done in the seventeenth century. Among the dramatists represented in 
the collection by first quarto editions of important plays are Richard Browne, Chap- 
man, Dekker, Ford, Heywood, Massinger, Middleton, Thomas Nabbes, Samuel and 
William Rowley, and James Shirley. The price of the collection is £5,000. After 
these two items, it would be an anti-climax to mention any other books in this list— 
which nevertheless contains many attractive things at prices more within the reach of 
less wealthy collectors. But I cannot close this note without recording with regret that 
only a Piccadilly address is to be found on this catalogue, for Messrs. Sotheran’s 
shop in the Strand, occupied by them ever since 1856, has, alas ! been given up. 


MOST agreeable catalogue (number 522) of first editions of modern and 
nineteenth-century English literature has reached me from Mr. Francis Edwards, 
of 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W.r. I notice with interest, in this list, that, 
so great is the cult of Jane Austen at present, even a second edition of Pride and 
Prejudice, 3 volumes, 8vo., 1813, in the original boards and uncut, is priced £35. I 
am glad to notice, also, that collectors must be beginning to turn their attention to 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, for several of his books are included here. Among them are 
Pastorals, 1916, for £3 ; The Waggoner, 1920, for £3 ; and The Shepherd, 1922, for 
£2 10s. A copy of Browning’s The Ring and the Book, 4 volumes, 1868-9, in the 
original green cloth, is offered for £18 ; and there are a number of his books of the 
seventies and ’eighties, mostly at something over a pound apiece. And—to jump to 
the other end of the alphabet, since I cannot, for lack of space, go right through it— 
there are some very attractive Wordsworth first editions. 


I. A. WILLIAMS. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE WOOD-ENGRAVER AND THE PRINTER 


HE exhibition of the Society of Wood-Engravers at the Redfern Gallery, 
and that of the English Wood Engraving Society at St. George’s Gallery, 
both of which, unhappily, will have closed before these lines can be read, 
show how considerable is the number of those who are now doing fine 
work in that medium. But it is disappointing to note how small a proportion of their 
output is suitable for book-illustration or even designed ‘for that purpose. Nearly 


_all the modern engravers prefer to use the white line rather than the black ; and in 


much recent work the proportion of black surface to the white is so great as to bring 
despair to a book-printer who would like to print these blocks, if not as part of his 
type pages, at least in the same formes with them. Even if he is able to regulate his 
inking and by careful overlays or underlays to accommodate his pressure to the 
conflicting claims of the cuts and the text, the heavy blacks of the engravings have no 
kind of affinity to the relatively grey letterpress pages. To do full justice to such 
blocks as these it is sometimes necessary to print them separately from the text, 
thus cancelling their claim to become part of the structure of the book and to be in the 
natural medium for its illustration and decoration. That is more a subject for regret 
from the point of view of a book-producer than of reproach against the exhibitors at 
these two shows ; for most of the engravings shown make no claim to be book- 
illustrations at all. At the Redfern Gallery only a baker’s dozen out of 127 exhibits 
are starred as illustrations. ‘They include seven engravings by Clare Leighton, whose 
refined and quiet work, as delicate in its conception as in its technique, has so often 
given pleasure to readers of 'THE LONDON Mercury : for a full appreciation of its 
excellence it should be studied in the proofs. Mr. Eric Gill shows one of his illustra- 
tions for the Lawyer’s Tale in the Golden Cockerel Chaucer. Mr. Robert Gibbings 
shows eight engravings, most of them recording scenes from the South Sea Islands : 
none of these is starred as illustrations. Mr. Eric Daglish, who shows eight engrav- 
ings of birds, beasts and insects, at the Redfern and four more at St. George’s, has a 
rival in his own field of natural history in Agnes Millicent Parker, whose Fox is a 
brilliant piece of draughtsmanship and engraving. Mrs. Gwendolen Raverat, who 
must rank as a pioneer in the present revival of wood-engraving, gives us some 
charming little river-scenes from the Home Counties. Mr. Robert Maynard has a 
fine wood-engraving of Tenby Sands and also the strongly rendered portrait of Mr. 
W.H. Davies after Augustus John which he printed as the frontispiece to the Gregy- 
nog Press’s selection of the poet’s verse. 


ENGRAVINGS OR WOODCUTS? 


WONDER why some of our highly accomplished wood-engravers do not some- 
Linn lay aside the graver and cut their blocks with the knife on the plank instead of 
on the end grain. It is said to be much the easier way : according to William Morris, 
anyone who can use a knife can make a woodcut, and it was the method used by the 
early Florentines and Germans, by Diirer and Schongauer and Geoffroy Tory, and 
by all those who decorated or illustrated printed books before engraving in copper 
came into use for that purpose. If our engravers were to go back to the more primitive 
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method, we might enjoy more often that happy union between the woodcut and the 
printed book which gives the fittest kind of book illustration. It is said that sculpture can 
only thrive at its highest and best when it is joined to architecture : may we not 
believe that the art of the woodcut and of wood-engraving will only flourish as it 
ought and might, if it be practised once more as part of book-production ? 


A WELSH PSALTER* 

RUE to its programme of printing books of Welsh interest or of Welsh origin 
Ake authorship, the Gregynog Press has issued in a fine quarto volume the 
Welsh Metrical Psalter of William Morgan, first printed in 1588. It must have been 
a difficult task to drill these lines of all sorts of irregular lengths into the symmetry 
fitting to a printed book. It must have been partly with an eye for such symmetry that 
the Psalm number has been printed at the very end of the first line on each recto page: 
besides the information given by it, the word ‘“‘ Psalm” and its number just serves to 
occupy what without it would have been an unsightly void in a maimed page. The 
type used is 16-point Poliphilus and its appropriate Blado italic, and the paper is 
Kelmscott handmade. Each Psalm begins with a fine versal letter, engraved in wood : 
they are printed alternately in red and blue. There is also some very delicately 
engraved scrollwork in the title-page, headings and colophon. The book has been 
bound at the Gregynog Bindery in boards printed with a repeat pattern : the back is 
of brown morocco, and the corners are tipped with buckram for greater strength 
at those vulnerable points. 


PASTE-MARBLING 

R. J. MASON sends me, from 30 Walton Crescent, Oxford, a pattern book of 

paste-marbled papers, many of which, with their vivid colours and striking 
patterns, will make pleasant end-papers, jackets or wrappers. Paste-marbling is done 
much in the same way as the more familiar marbling lately revived with such charming 
effects by Mr. Douglas Cockerell and his son at Letchworth. There is this difference, 
that the colours are laid and spread over a surface of paste instead of gum. Each sheet 
of paper is laid on this surface and takes an impression of the irregular coloured pattern 
formed by the pigments. The paste base gives a streaky or cloudy appearance as com- 
pared with the much sharper lines of ordinary marbling. 


EXHIBITIONS OF PRINTED BOOKS 

ESSRS. BUMPUS, of New Oxford Street, give opportunities for the study of 

fine printing in detail by the excellent little exhibitions they arrange from time 
to time in their Fine Book Room. A little while ago they showed a collection of books 
printed at the Bremer Presse, and this was followed by an exhibition of modern 
books printed by the historic firm of Enschedé en Zonen, of Haarlem. During the 
autumn the First Edition Club held an exhibition of books representing the modern 
revival of fine printing in Czecho-Slovakia. This has been succeeded by an admirably 
comprehensive collection of books illustrated by George Cruikshank, which will 
remain on exhibition at the Club-house, 17 Bedford Square, till the 21st of this 
month. Every one who is interested in book-illustration should see it ; for Cruikshank 


was certainly one of the greatest of English illustrators : perhaps the greatest of them 


all, if account is taken of his wide range, his immense strength, his consummate 
humour, and the high moral influence which he exercised by his satire. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
* Psalmau Dafydd yn ol William Morgan, 1588. The Gregynog Press. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


DOUAUMONT. By Esernarp Wotrcanc Moetter. Stage Society. 


an COMIC ARTIST. By Susan GtaspeLL and Norman Matson. Players 
eatre. 


THE BACHELOR FATHER. By E. C. Carpenter. Strand Theatre. 
THE AMORISTS. By H. Dennis Braptey. Royalty Theatre. 


HIS month’s Chronicle deals with one serious play and three trivial ones, and 
oy serious play was desperately serious and the trivial ones were desperately 
trivial. 

Douaumont is by a young German who was only thirteen years old when the 
Armistice broke out and whose knowledge of the War, therefore, is naturally confined 
to its after-effects. His play is about the after-effects in the mind of a soldier who, 

- alone of seven hundred comrades, survived the recapture by the French of the fort of 
Douaumont. The man is mad. He has the fort on the brain. His whole life is obsessed 
with his appalling experiences. He can say nothing and think nothing that does not 

- come round to Douaumont ... Douaumont ... Douaumont. After years of 
wandering he comes back to his home in Germany, where he finds his wife, a Penelope, 
beset with two suitors. ‘The situation is an old one, but it loses none of its awkwardness 
for being old. The mad husband cannot support his wife. He can only drive away the 

_ suitors who are supporting her by being lodgers in her house. Instead of that he de- 
cides to go back to Douaumont and die where the other seven hundred died. But be- 

fore that he goes to a restaurant and kicks up a scene, proceeds thence to a cinema 

_ where he springs on to the stage, delivers a long harangue to the audience and is quite 
rightly chucked out for his pains, and finally pays a last visit to his home to tell his 
wife and the lodgers what Douaumont really was like. ‘The stage darkens, great shells 
burst outside, the barrage thunders overhead, the machine-guns rattle, the gas clouds 

_ sink into the fort and the soldier shouts and roars his orders and instructions for the 
defence. Then the tumult ceases, the soldier suddenly finds that he has got rid of 
his obsession and the curtain comes down. : ’ 

There is no doubt whatever that Herr Moeller has hit upon a first-class dramatic 

__ idea, and equally little doubt that he has worked it out badly. ‘The play is a long, slow 

_ jumble, without any attempt at form or shape. The scene in the cinema, the climax 

_ of the soldier’s obsession-period, begins splendidly and then is ruined by the utterly 

_ meaningless speech which the man has to thunder at the cinema-audience. It is as if 

the author has said to himself, “‘ Now is the time for some real deep stuff, philosophy 
and all that,” and then has not noticed that a long string of abstract words do not make 

- either depth or philosophy. It would be frivolous to explain it by saying that the soldier 

had, after the Armistice, spent some years in America. The final scene is powerful 
and the production of it is brilliant. Otherwise Mr. Peter Godfrey’s production is a 
- little inclined to be slow, but he at least has the merit of never being inclined to be dull. 
Mr. Esmé Percy played the soldier with great verve and energy, but he made the 


mistake of playing it all on one note, and that the top one. He had already shouted so 


Seah 
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loud that when the climax came he could shout no louder. Miss Martita Hunt made a 


competently overwrought wife. Mr. Arthur Chesney and Mr. Graveley Edwards 


were perfect as the suitors (whoever cast them for their parts was a clever man) and 


Mr. John Gielgud, appearing as the prologue before each scene, showed how beautiful ’ 


the English language can sound when spoken by a beautiful voice. Finally, it was good 
news to hear from Mr. Clifford Bax that the Stage Society is now on a sound financial 
basis. 

The seats at the Players Theatre at first were only for thin people. This has now 
been changed. The first two plays at the Players Theatre were only for thin people. 
There is plenty of room for another change. The Comic Artist is extremely thin. 


Nothing appeared to happen at all. It just went on and on and on. There was a © 


painter and a nice little ‘‘ comic-strip ” man with a dreadfully silly wife who had lived 
with the painter, and so on and so on. The dialogue was for the most part smooth 
and competent. But it needs more than smoothness and competence to make an 
audience believe that a plot exists where no plot is. It requires a Wilde’s epigrams, or a 
Maugham’s frivolities to bamboozle people to that extent. Mr. Peter Ridgeway was 
the outstanding player, Miss Stephanie Rivers the outstanding decoration. 

The Bachelor Father has had several vicissitudes. A commercial failure at the 
Strand, it ran as a “commonwealth ” for a fortnight and failed again. But Mr. 
Aubrey Smith believes in it and has succeeded in getting it put on again. It is a very 
great deal better than a lot of plays which have run for a year, and deserves a kinder 


fortune than it has hitherto enjoyed. Mr. Aubrey Smith acts as suavely and skilfully — 


as ever, Mr. Lister is capital and Miss Miriam Hopkins is a pleasant importation from 


America. The Bachelor Father, in fact, is not at all bad, and there is a lot of hearty — 


laughter in it. 

The Amorists is deplorable. It is, like The Comic Artist, a meandering sort of play. 
It drifts on while the audience wants to drift out. The poor Royalty Theatre. It is 
having a bad time. 


PUBLICATIONS 


MYSELF AND THE THEATRE. By THEoporR Komisarjevsky. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 


THE PLAYS OF JOHN GALSWORTHY. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


EVERYMAN OF EVERYSTREET. By Mary D. Stocks. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
3s. 6d. 


R. KOMISARJEVSKY’S book is immensely important, not only as a per- 
manent contribution of the first rank to the literature of the Drama, but also 


as a douche of cold-water sanity on the heads of all expressionists, symbolists, modern- _ 


ists, cranks and egotists. There has been a distinct tendency among advanced theatre- 
folk to talk about the Producer’s Theatre or the Actor’s Theatre or the Author’s 
Theatre as if these were entirely separate things, and as if one was better than the 
other. For example, Pitoeff and the Paris crowd, sheltered somewhat mysteriously 
from time to time behind the pen of Mr. John Palmers, regard a Play simply as a 
vehicle to carry the art of the Producer. Meyerhold in Moscow is the same. In 
London there are times when Mr. Peter Godfrey advances a tentative foot in this 


ee eee a 


direction, and it is a theory which has undoubtedly a certain baneful fascination. — 
For one thing it is new, or at any rate newish. For another it makes play-writing © 
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very much easier. The playwright who gets stuck can so easily clap on a five-minute film 
showing the chemical processes at work in the heroine’s brain, or introduce a weird 
lighting effect of stars and zig-zags to show that the hero is in a daze. Mr. Komisar- 
jevsky will have none of it. The theatre to him is not a place where one man or one 
woman plays a more important part than any other man or woman. It isa place where 
a ‘Team is at work, a Team of actors and scene-painters and stage-managers and 
orchestra—for his ideal theatre is a musical one—and dancers who can act and sing, 
and singers who can act and dance, and author and producer and conductor, each and 
all playing a part and each and all merging self into the Team. There is no room for 
the Star who wants to “ play people off the stage.” That is the worst sin of all. There 
1s no room for the Producer who cuts the play about in order to fit the production, 

- and no room for the Conductor who turns up for the first time at the dress-rehersal, 
no room, in fact, for anyone who won’t pull his weight or wants to throw it about. 

It would be impossible to criticise Mr. Komisarjevsky’s book in detail without 
occupying many pages of the LonpoN Mercury. Every chapter is important, 
especially those on Systems of Acting, The Teaching of Acting, and My Methods of 
Production. There are also a large number of beautiful photographs and a rather 
a reproduction of an English commercial theatrical poster of the usual ghastly 

nd. 

Messrs. Duckworth have published the complete plays of Mr. Galsworthy— 
twenty-seven in all—in one well-bound, well-printed volume at what seems to be a 
very moderate price. 

Everyman of Everystreet is what might be called an allegorical Nativity Play. It 

_ begins with a carpenter, his wife and shortly-to-be-increased family being evicted 
from their lodgings by the landlady, and it goes on to the other Carpenter being driven 
from the inn at Bethlehem by the landlord and taking refuge in the stable. Mrs. 

J. L. Stocks has done these two scenes very well, especially the second, in which the 
‘conversation between the Roman Centurion, the Rich Man, the Pharisee and the 
Inn-keeper, is admirable. The poetry is not quite so successful. The rhyming, 

_ more than once, of “‘ desire ” and “‘ Messiah ” is inclined to grate. But poetical plays 
are hard to write, and poetical Nativity Plays are still harder. Mrs. Stocks has done 
a great deal better than most people at it. But it is difficult not to believe, after reading 

_ herscenes in prose, that her real talent lies in writing neither poetry nor Nativity Plays. 
A course of Komisarjevsky is indicated. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


There is to be rather a slack time after the rush of Christmas productions. Actors, 
- managers, stage-hands and programme-sellers will be enjoying a slight rest from the 
- incessant whirl of special matinées and hordes of children. It appears fairly certain, 
_ however, that Shakespeare is likely to get a leg-up in the New Year. The Old Vic is 
going to produce Julius Caesar, As You Like It, Macbeth and the entire Hamlet, 
_ and Mr. Robert Loraine will probably appear in Coriolanus, Henry V, Richard III, 
_ King Lear, and Timon of Athens. “cats 
In addition to its Shakespearian activity the Old Vic is, for the first time in its 
_ career, to produce a play by the other Master. Androcles and the Lion has been chosen 
_ for this new departure, to be preceded by The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 
Captain Berkeley’s first successful play, French Leave, will be revived on January 
_ 47th at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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THE MOVIES 


DRIFTERS. Grierson. New Era. Film Society. 

MICKEY THE MOUSE. Watt Disney. Ideal. Carlton, Tussaud’s, etc. 
| PEAS AND Qs. Secrets of Nature Series. British Instructional. London Pavilion. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Taytor. United Artists. London Pavilion. 
ON WITH THE SHOW. Crostanp. Warner. Tivoli. 


ISENSTEIN’S Potemkin has so often been written about, here and elsewhere, 

that I can do no good by dealing with it at further length. So, beyond recording 
the facts that the copy shown was the most nearly full version that exists outside 
Russia and that Herr Meisel’s music made a great impression, I will consider a new 
film which was shown in the same programme. 

It is a lone example of what can be done in England, with a camera and a cinema- 
mind. It is a mistake to think that films of actual life can be made only in Russia, 
under the conditions existing in Russia. Drifters proves that what we have long found 
one of the most vital things in Russian cinema can live under any régime. By now it 


should be well-known that it is made of the life of a fishing fleet. I would have said — 


“tells the story,” but there are no actual “ characters,” and a good film, which 
Drifters is, does more than tell a story ; it gets through to the impulses behind a story, 
revealing them in image and rhythm, limited neither to things as they are nor to things 
as we see them, but to things as they make themselves felt in the mind. Since all this 
exists in life, there is no need for a story. Mr. Grierson has followed a fishing fleet ; 
he has entered into the life and the outlook of the men by being there, not as a camera- 
man so much as a man using a camera to express what it means when men go out in 
drifters. The film lays before us, it makes us feel, all the conflicting elements that go 


to make up their work. The very source of cinema is conflict ; light interrupted by an © 


object. Without this primary conflict there could be no film, and without a film built 
on a sense of conflict there can be no good cinema. That is why cinema is so fitted to 
express in the round all those emotions and workings of the mind which result in 
actions whose conflict cannot be simplified so as to form satisfactory material for other 
forms. Drifters takes in most of the labour of the sea. There is labour all the time, 
from the very start, when the men tramp from their cottages in the early morning, to 


the fighting with the sea ; there is conflict of men intent on wresting from the sea what — 
the sea does its best to prevent their having, and there is the conflict of the herrings — 
with the nets on one hand and the dogfish on the other. The film would have been ~ 
stronger had there been more sense of the particular boat, or else of the fleet as a 


whole ; we know the Potemkin as we do not know the drifter in Mr. Grierson’s film ; 
but that is a small point among much that has been so well and sensibly done, and the 
film, which is at the Stoll Picture House as I write, should be seen by all tired of the 
usual run of films. It will interest many more than those to whom the cinema itself is 
an object of passionate devotion. 

A new series of short films also brings something new and healthy to the screen, 


but this time it is to the sound screen. The new cartoons by Walt Disney mark the - 


first unmistakable gain that sound has brought us. There can be arguments about 
many of the other benefits of sound, and even when you think you have proved their 
existence, you may be routed by the enquiry as to whether sound is needed at all. 
But there can be no doubt at all about Mickey the Mouse. He is related to Felix the 
Cat, and the sound that accompanies him is as good as the drawing and as richly 


. 
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inventive ; therefore, he is better than Felix ever was. It is a long time since laughter 
has been so Spontaneous in cinemas, and the laughter denotes, among other things, 
intellectual satisfaction. I have no wish to make of the mouse one more highbrow 
diversion, but I do want to emphasise that there is a great deal more to him than the 
fact that he is funny. He is funny in a way that satisfies us ; someone else has seen 
things in the same way at last; someone else knows there is a world like this where 
mice can put Gruyére cheese in a pianola instead of a roll ; where a grand piano can 
develop fearsome expressions by opening its keyboard mouth; and a cat with its 
tail caught in a mouse-trap offers the best means of surf-riding a mouse has ever known. 
Nothing better can be said of these new cartoon films than that, while the drawing 
remains as fluid as of old, the sound is equal to the drawing. They are in most cinemas 
and are usually featured outside. 

One of the best provided much needed support to The Taming of the Shrew at the 
London Pavilion, and this was further increased by one of the Secrets of Nature films 
showing the life of a sweet pea. This was the first of this series to which dialogue, in 
the form of a lecture by an unseen speaker, had been added. It was by no means as 
dire as it reads, and the film has been so warmly welcomed that British Instructional 
are proceeding with more on the same lines. One of these will deal with the Zoo, 
complete with noises. In films of this type, British Instructional are performing a 
real service. Such pictures, like Drifters, are not primarily ‘‘ box-office attractions,” 
and so exhibitors tend to fight shy, and the English public suspects anything that 
suggests education. The word “‘ interest” attached to a film has come to mean 
boredom. In Germany, perhaps because there is a native industry to counteract 
American propaganda, audiences are enthusiastic over pictures that have instruction 
for their sole aim ; we are a more flighty and less methodical nation, and we like a 
little of most things in a film instead of an ordered expression of one subject. It is a 
pity : these Secrets of Nature films have to be watered down until they are “ enter- 
tainment ”’ as well as “ interest,”’ and so, although there is a large field for the purely 
educational film, it is uncovered. The bodies that would show the films have not the 
apparatus because there are no films, and there are no films because there is therefore 
not the demand. But in these shorts and in films like Stampede, British Instructional 
are preparing the way, and if they are not, being a commercial firm, able to give us the 
real thing, they at least whet the appetite. 

No one expects true Shakespeare from Hollywood, which has never numbered the 
preparation of silk purses among its industries, and so there is less chance for disap- 
pointment over The Taming of the Shrew. But it might have been expected that full 
advantage would have been taken of the cinematic qualities of Shakespeare’s method, 
and it is surprising to find them neglected in the “ Pickfair” version, which skips 
from the wedding night to Katharine’s final speech and removes any of the characters 
likely to detract from the shrew and her husband. At this rate, if Mary Pickford ever 
filmed A Midsummer Night’s Dream, we might expect her to combine the roles of 
Helen, Hermia and Titania with Puck—which Douglas Fairbanks would insist on 
merging into Oberon in his turn, and then there would be no film, which would not 
_ very much matter. The Taming of the Shrew is very bright, very brisk, but the tag 
- from Macbeth applies: it is ‘‘sound and fury signifying nothing.” A far gayer 


- entertainment, and a much better film, is On with the Show, which is another revue. 


~ But it really is almost a revue, and memories of The Hollywood Revue should prevent 
no one from seeing it. It has also an historical interest in being entirely in colour. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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POETRY 


DRIVEN. By Leroy Macteop. Knopf. 6s. 


THE PASSING OF GUTO, AND OTHER POEMS. By Huw MEnat. Hogarth 
Press. 4s. 6d. 


TIME AND MEMORY. By F. L. Lucas. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


THE CHINA CUPBOARD, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ina Graves. Hogarth 
Press. 4s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE POETRY, 1929. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
OXFORD POETRY, 1929. Blackwell. 35. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RICHARD ALDINGTON. Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


M: MACLEOD is a young American poet whose forms and subjects, and their 
presentation, are usually derivative, and whose phrases and individual thoughts 
often show remarkable originality. It is more common to find poets nowadays, 
particularly young poets in America, turned the other way round. He has something 
of Mr. Robert Frost’s quiet, almost polite, surprise at the things which quite ordinarily 
go on in the country, and from time to time the attentive reader may observe him 
to be speaking almost exactly in Mr. Frost’s dry accents and intense conversational 
tone : 

A strange thing, that a lark and robin sky 

Should drop a wild duck upon a little pond. .. . 
for instance, or: 

Something about old paths is always luring, 

No matter where they lead .. . 


His originalities, of course, are less easy to exhibit. An example may, however, be 
seen in this passage which I find (with slight astonishment on a second reading) I had 
marked for quoting as typical of some of his defects: The lines end a poem which is 
addressed to a Sequoia, the Californian tree which lives for a thousand years : 
Calm bronzed Philosopher who could not die !— 
Giant of Life, so towering over men !— 
What comforts you for all the hopes once high, 

p _ Proud green that fell like snowflakes to the ground ? 


What comforts you for all that’s buried in this mound ? 
What comforts him, O sky ? 


That last line is of the kind that takes one’s breath away ; and Mr. Macleod is, at 
present, essentially a poet for reconsideration. His virtues lie beneath the surface, 
while his faults are obvious. He has a tendency to easy improvisation, he loves 
adjectives and drags them in unnecessarily, and his subjects, which are often narra- 
tives or, as it were, extracts from narratives, are usually conventional and without 
compulsion. But these things will pass, and his humour, his power of drawing thril- 
ling analogies, and his careful eye will remain. The sequel to Driven should be a 
book worth watching for. 

The series of Living Poets from the Hogarth Press continues, as it should, to be a 
mixed lot. The Hogarth definition of “‘ living poet ” is a benevolently wide one, and 
is quite without any sort of critical snobbery. Mr. Huw Menai, a coal-miner who 
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did not begin writing until he was nearly thirty, and had then hardly read any poetry, 
is deep, apparently by instinct, in the tradition of Vaughan and Wordsworth ; Mr. 
F. L. Lucas is traditional (but never conventional) in the modes of many literatures 
and ages ; and Miss Ida Graves, whether the coincidence is one of chance, fortune 
or nature, is in the tradition of Mr. Robert Graves. The advanced flavours are offered 
by the Cambridge Anthology for 1929, of whose contributors some have seen in their 
visions the breaking of prosody, while many are willing victims to the strictness of 
_Mr. Eliot’s moods and measures. 

It is not necessary to make any reservations about Mr. Menai. One is always 
tempted to applaud a poet who is a miner upon less provocation than one requires 
from a poet who is also a clerk in the Civil Service (a creature that is rarer than most 
people suppose), the gratification being, as Dr. Johnson said in another context, not 
that he does it well but that he does it at all. Mr. Menai might have written better 
verses if he had read some Shakespeare before he was twenty-five—so might Keats if 
he had known Greek—but he is good, not considering that deprivation, but in spite 
of it. He is at times a little like Mr. W. H. Davies, as might be expected : 


Stars have light years ; then what sweet time the bee ? 
Epochs, successions hath Geology ; 

Immeasurable yet the mind of man 

That measures all with its so brief aspan. .. . 


but the true Silurian mysticism has deeper roots in him : 


In lonely lanes at night 

With the shadowing, unseen hosts, 
And the heart a lanthorn alight, 
The curious may travel far, 

May gossip with wayside ghosts 
Or speak toastar;..... 

Or nonplussed, listen to the trees 
Crooning a low song, 

Or tremble at mysteries ; | 

May feel the cosmic roll, 

The child earth rise to seize 

The hand of its Guardian Soul 
And know no dumb surprise 
Only sweet pains, ... . 


The poems in Time and Memory are such as one would expect to receive from a fine 
aesthetician, not notoriously lyrical in his youth, and it seems somehow exquisitely 
fitting that they should be dedicated to Mr. E. M. Forster, that most civilised of 


novelists. Mr. Lucas derives from many poets, perhaps from hundreds, between 
_ Homer and Hardy, but he wears his culture with an individual air and borrows and 
translates with an infinite grace. He is at once witty and sentimental—a usual com- 


bination, which yet never fails to surprise. The longer poems, of which the longest 

is obliquely addressed to Proust, are not wholly satisfactory. Mr. Lucas, like most men 

__ with wit and a weight of learning, however jauntily borne, is at his best on short 
_ flights and best of all in verse with an epigrammaticturn. This is from Beleaguered 

Cities : 

7 Silent the siege ; none notes it ; yet one day 

Men from your walls shall watch the woods once more, 

Close round their prey. 
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Build, build the ramparts of your giant-town ; 
Yet they shall crumble to the dust before 
The battering thistle-down. 


Miss Ida Graves divides her book into two sections, one containing “ Sleep ” 
poems and the other “‘ Waking ” poems. The distinction is not very clear, unless 
perhaps in the first section the emphasis is on the subconscious in which events 
occur and, in the second, on the events which occur in the subconscious. If that is an 
unfair generalisation, it is Miss Graves’ own fault. From the reader’s point of view, 
whatever may be her private information about their origin, most of the poems might 
suitably go into either section. There seems to be an equal balance between controlled 
expression and what is vulgarly, but usefully, called “‘ inspiration ” in nearly all of 
them. Miss Graves sees things in original ways and is not afraid to say what she 
sees. She describes two beetles, “‘ demons among the lances of grasses,” fighting on 
the slope at Mycene, by “‘ the broken threshold ” over the tombs of Ajax and Agamem- 
non, or she likens Neanderthal man to Prometheus or, a more usual action, she un- 
earths a complex and dances round it (which after all is a better thing to do than to 
send it to a museum) ; but she never fails to illuminate her subject with a flash of 
intelligence. 

Perhaps I may be excused from pronouncing whether Cambridge beat Oxford at 
Poetry in 1928. Cambridge Poets, 1929, and Oxford Poets, 1929 (it used to be Cam- 
bridge Poets and Oxford Poetry, a subtle distinction) are both highly interesting 
collections, although I have known better years at both Universities. The editors of 
each are to be congratulated upon their unprejudiced choice of contributors. The 
Oxford collection, which is the larger, contains perhaps more general merit as well as 
more eccentricity. But Mr. Timothy White of Cambridge is the most pleasing, and 
seems the most mature poet in either volume. 

Mr. Aldington’s poems read better in bulk than in snatches. One can have the 
continuous experience of an unfolding personality by taking it straight through in a 
sitting, from the slight, almost empty epigrams of 1910 to A Fool’ the Forest, his last 
and longest poem, which Flecker might almost have written had he been inspired with 
the mood and theme of The Waste Land. One sees how two symbols, or rather two 
forms of one symbol, dominate his work—the Greek enslaved by the Romans, and 
Christ sold by Man. His mind is continually recurring to the bitter final drudgery of 
Greece. He is a man with a Greek mind (it is not so common a type as a multitude 
of claimants suppose) and perhaps he has more cause than most to feel trapped in our 
“ Faustian culture ”’ : 

Have the gods then left us in our need 
Like base and common men ? 

Were even the sweet grey eyes 

Of Artemis a lie, “F 

The speech of Hermes but a trick, 

The glory of Apollonian hair deceit ? 
Desolate we move across a desolate land, 
The high gates closed, 

No answer to our prayer ; 

Naught left save our integrity, 

No murmur against Fate 

Save that we are juster than the unjust gods, 
More pitiful than they. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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THE DARK JOURNEY. By Jutian Green. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE PATTERN OF CHANCE. By Gorpon Garpiner. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
THE WHISTLERS’ ROOM. By Paut Atverpes. Martin Secker. 5s. 

THE FIERY DIVE. By Martin Armstronc. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


R. JULIAN GREEN’S book, Leviathan, has been translated from the French 

by Mr. Vyvyan Holland. It is not quite sych a successful translation as was that 
of The Closed Garden, by the same author ; but still, it is adequate. Both Mr. Green’s 
subject and method are in the French tradition and he writes in that language though 
he is of American origin. In this book Mr. Green imagines the slow development of a 
man of a simple but passionate nature into a murderer. We are shown how, maddened 
by frustrated love, the poor wretch is gradually goaded into attacking the girl he loves 
so slavishly ; and then, after leaving her for dead, how he falls upon a helpless old 
man and, in his delirrum of release from his normal self by this frenzied action of 
striking, he strikes out again and again and kills in reality this time. But, though the 


_. character of Gueret is brilliantly presented, and one is convinced that he could and did 
_ do those dreadful deeds, still, as in The Closed Garden, it is with the women that Mr. 


Green excels. His depiction of Angele, the white slave, of Mme. Londe, who exploits 


her, of Mme. Grosgeorge—Gueéret’s employer—are all three masterpieces of in- 
_ sight into motives, ugly or the reverse, as the case may be. It would not seem possible 


_ thise with, the anxieties of a woman like Mme. Londe, or the sufferings of a child- 


to most of us at first glance that we could be brought to understand, let alone sympa- 


beater like Mme. Grosgeorge ; yet this is what the author of these characters has 
accomplished. We see the former woman—fat, painted, tearful and repulsive as she 
is—in the pitiful light of an individuality realising that it is being gradually robbed of 
its one simple pleasure, that of a guilty power over the frequenters of the restaurant. 


_ And we are moved to sympathy with her in her fall even as she moves her flower-vase 


backwards and forwards in front of her on the desk—the signal always of her agitation. 
The second woman we see, at the first introduction, as a monster of cold-hearted 
cruelty, yet before long we are as sorry for that crabbed agonised soul as we are con- 
temptuous of her fat comfortable husband. As for the poor girl Angéle, a desperate 


admiration is forged in us, over and above our horrified pity, as we follow her through 


her love misfortunes to her terrible, ironic doom of—not death, but total disfigurement. 
The movements of Angéle’s soul in fear, love, and hatred are so acutely perceived and 
related by Mr. Green that his former astonishing portrait of Adrien, in The Closed 


~ Garden, is robbed of its uniqueness. Yet the impression must not be left that because 


- those three women are so faithfully imagined and created that Guéret, the murderer, 
does not live equally vividly. Through all those portions of the book when Guéeret’s 


tortured frame is uppermost to his author’s mental vision, one is just as impressed by 


__ his power of thinking himself into the state of mind that produces each impulse that 
_ visits the unhappy man in his love-cravings, his despairing fury and his helplessness 
as a fugitive. 


To tell the “ story” of this novel is superfluous. The characters are the events. 


- Who is murdered, commits suicide, dies, is incidental. Mr. Green writes of the hidden 
motives of humanity, not of their actions. Their motives, of course, result in actions 
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—and sometimes, as in this novel, in actions of the most reprehensible description— 
but his concern is with the state of man’s inner being that leads him into the actions he 
commits rather than with the actions in themselves. 

Of Mme. Grosgeorge Mr. Green writes : 

After years of marriage she was still like an animal that cannot resign itself to being 
caught in a trap and thrusts 1ts frenzied nose between the bars of its cage, as though some 
day they must part miraculously and free it. . . . She would freely forgive the destiny 
responsible for her joyless past, her dreary present—indeed, what else could she do? 
—provided that it left her that passionate faith which bequeathed Sunday to Monday, 
Monday to Tuesday, and so on until the day on which she would be screwed into a black 
box, she and the extravagances of her poor heart. 


Perhaps that, though it shows the kind of analysis that Mr. Green does so well, is not 
particularly the best sample to be found of his writing ; yet it typifies his method 


from which the writing springs. Mr. Green makes no effort, his style has to take care 


of itself, one feels. But it is never below its subject matter, and rises with it to the 
requisite height of a crisis. 

In The Pattern of Chance Mr. Gordon Gardiner writes of a young man who has to 
start life anew in South Africa under the fear of being detected as an ex-convict. As 
a small boy John Trevor was taught by his French nurse to steal—of better ““ home- 
influences ” he had none—and when he goes later on to Eton he is very soon caught 
red-handed stealing another boy’s fruit from a locked cupboard, and removed from 
there. He is next put into a clerkship in London; he steals money from an old 
lady’s purse, is caught, and this escapade lands him in Wormwood Scrubbs. After 
this a kind relative sees to it that he leaves England, and he eventually finds himself in 
an utterly crusted, conventional, Victorian, middle-class community in Cape Colony, 
as a junior Government official. It is from this point that we enter upon his trials and 
difficulties in life—what happened before we have to take on trust. That any tempta- 
tion to “fall” again should ever beset him seems to be quite out of the range of 
probabilities in the mind of the author or the hero himself. His degradation has, in 
fact, had the unusual effect of repressing the fault it was designed to punish. How- 
ever, he is, naturally, sensitive and so bears a morbid concern about with him which 
continually embarrasses, and eventually betrays him. This is only too admissible a 
likelihood ; and one cannot help reflecting that the spot John’s kind relations conveyed 
him to was, on the whole, just about the worst possible selection they could have made. 
Still, granted that they did make it, Mr. Gardiner follows his hero’s sufferings with a 
kindly insight that makes this novel a very readable and attractive one. The love-affair 
is full of beauty and pathos ; and it was certainly very ingenious of the author to light 
upon the one thing that could cause a bond of similarity (that of being social out- 
casts) between the young man and the girl, and at the same time to turn out to be noth- 
ing at all to her disfavour—indeed, quite the contrary. I will not say what this clever 
choice is, as the success of it depends so much on its being as much a mystery to the 
reader as to the young man himself. 

Another book that the war has given birth to is The Whistlers’ Room, by Herr 
Paul Alverdes, translated by Mr. Basil Creighton. It does not dwell upon the war itself, 


———————————— en Se 


but upon one aspect of the war—the wounded. And, more especially, upon a par- 


ticular kind of wounded. The so-called Whistlers¥¥eéin in this particular German 
hospital gets its name from the fact that the inhabitants of it are all afflicted by 
wounds in the throat which cause them to have pipes inserted in their chests through 
which they breathe with a sort of whistling sound. One can imagine it. Needless to 
say, this curious speciality forms a very strong common bond between the poor fellows 
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who are thus thrown together ; and it is not hard for anyone to imagine the esprit, 
comradeship, jokes, rules and regulations, etc., that are soon established among 
them. Still it is an author’s job to imagine better than an ordinary mortal can ; to 
illuminate further recesses than our eyes can pierce ; to produce in perception where 
otherwise we feel vague and uncomprehending. Has Herr Alverdes done this? .. . 
Has he shown us anything we could not have pictured in a few moments’ reflection for 
ourselves ? Certainly he has described a lot of medical details that we were probably 
unaware of ; but if that were all one that read for, a medical book would do it better. 
Yet beyond the information mentioned—such as the shape of the instrument that was 
daily forced down the wretched sufferers’ throats to enlarge the gullet after the healing 
of the wounded flesh had swollen the walls and narrowed the passage for air—there 
is really extremely little in this book that brings to the reader a fuller knowledge of 
human nature, whether under peace conditions, war conditions or hospital conditions. 
It is just a little brochure setting forth an account of brotherly kindness under mutual 

_ affliction, that pleases but hardly excites us. A lot, we feel, could have been done with 
such a subject, but in reality nothing has been done. It seems to be there ; we are 

led by the opening to expect to find it there; but when the covers are closed we 
realise that all we retain in memory is an unpleasant knowledge of the painful surgical 
operations necessitating open wounds in the throat. 

Still, the arrival of Henry Flint, the English soldier, in this community, and his 
parting with his friend, Benjamin (when he is ‘‘ exchanged ”’) is memorable ;_ and 
closes the book on a touching note of friendship that can rise above all artificial 
human differences. 

Mr. Martin Armstrong’s book is a collection of short stories, stories so well 

_ written that they must be a pleasure to read. ‘To write so well and to write a short 
_ story well are qualities which, when got together, make success. This book is very good. 
_ The Fiery Dive, especially, is beautifully written throughout ; and the character of 
_ Joyce is a most tender and sympathetic conception of natural innocence set in shady 
~ surroundings. In The Portrait of the Misses Harlowe, Mr. Armstrong forgot at times 
_ that he was really only writing a short story and indulged in unnecessary long con- 
' versations between the two sisters; particularly as he warms to his subject the 

situation grows into the expanded detail more suitable in a full-length novel. All 
_ the same it is always interesting, and the beginning and the conclusion are both 
~ excellent : the charm of the writing carries one on, in this as in each of the stories. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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THE HALF PINT FLASK. By Du Bose Heywarp. Farrar & Rinehart Inc. $1. 


THE MASTER OF THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. By Leo PErRuTz. Translated by 
Hepric SincerR. Elkin Mathews. 6s. 


THE MELBOURNE MYSTERY. By S. J. Sruttey and A. E. Copp. Bodley Head’ 
7s. Od. 


WHO KILLED CHARMIAN KARSLAKE? By Annie Hayngs. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


fs faves are two ways of telling a ghost story ; either with the intention of getting 
the maximum thrill out of it, or with the idea of providing an interesting report 
for the Society of Psychological Research. Mr. Du Bose Heyward slips awkwardly 
between the two stools in his new book, The Half Pint Flask, a story of the haunting of 
a hard-headed scientist among the South Carolina negroes. The tale is pleasantly 
told, and the introductory passages succeed in giving it the hall-mark of a True Story. 
The cover, on the other hand, is adorned with the bloody mask of a negro, whetting 
our appetite for the thrills to come. Once inside the cover I found myself undisturbed 
by a single shiver at Plat-Eye’s haunting ; as one closes the book one gets the impres- 
sion of having read an interesting dissertation on negro superstitions or a brochure in 
aid of the Society for Propagating More Things than are Dreamt of in Our Philosophy. 
And this is a pity, for surely one could not have a finer setting for a really ghoulish 
ghost story than a country with only one white man among a mass of altogether 
primitive negroes. I found myself longing for the weird art of Dr. James or Le Fanu, 
and vaguely resentful that the author of Porgy should not have been able to infuse 
more atmosphere into his story. However, the book is very short, pleasantly adorned 
with slight but decorative woodcuts, and the very broad-faced type is easy to read. 
But there is one serious criticism on the production of the book—it will not lie open 
flat. This is very irritating to readers and could surely be avoided with a little care. 

We are grateful for the translation that allows us to read the Master of the Day of 
Judgment : and we are particularly grateful to Mr. Hedrig Singer who has so well 
converted the original German of Herr Leo Perutz that it is possible for us to feel 
the force of atmosphere so powerfully. The obliquities of translation scarcely intrude 
themselves. For an atmosphere of real growing tension and horror it would be hard to 
find many equals in similar books of recent years. The use of the graphic present, 
which so often sounds unreal in a translation from the German, here is carefully 
controlled to heighten the vividness of the presentation. A haze of supernatural 
horrors clouds the book with increasing density, and the explanation which might 
easily, in the hands of a less distinguished writer, fall into the banal and common- 
place, here takes on the correct tone of unearthly reality. It is decidedly not a book 
for the bedside : the springs of naked pagan fear are so well played on that an uncom- 
fortable chill sensation must be left on even the midday reader. Those who like 
sensation will certainly not be disappointed. We all know the contrasts of the real 
and unreal which are so striking and forcible when the mind is in a hypersensitive 
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state, and we must applaud the art which handles these delicate sensations, so that _ 
we are never oppressed, but feel a heightened absorption in the mind which is their 
focus. 'Too much has been made of this kind of technique in modern German literature _ 
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and cinematograph films : the insignificant movements of other people and things 
that bore down into the memory when the mind has been unhinged by a terrific 
shock are so easy for an author to invent, but so hard to make significant and impressive. 
Herr Perutz has done this difficult feat with consummate art. The rapid stream of the 
plot is never impeded by its excursions through the caverns of mental psychology. 
It is a book not easy to forget. 

We have had detective stories from America, from France and from Germany ; but 
the Melbourne Mystery transports us to Australia, where the scene of this baffling 
murder mystery is laid. It seems a good book, not very thrilling perhaps, but it is 
pleasantly written, with evidences of taste, and holds the attention well. We are 
introduced, too, to Melbourne “ crook ” argot, a change from the technical terms 
first brought to our notice by Mr. Wallace, which since seem to have been almost 
universally adopted. The nicer characters are quite well drawn : I must confess to a 
liking for Geoffrey, and for the detective, Trevelyan, of whom we may hope to hear 
again ; but neither Mr. Stutley nor Mr. Copp displays any real ability to produce 
ruffians of a very convincing kind. We are pleasantly surprised to find a good deal less 
red tape in Melbourne than in England : it would be very difficult to prevent the 
police holding off such a case for two days even for someone of the calibre of Super- 
intendant Wilson in his unofficial position ; and it would be nearly as hopeless to 
hush up the death of a prominent financier for these two days: and what do the 
Melbourne folk do without a Sunday paper ? How lost we all should be without our 
Mr. MacCarthy, our Mr. Agate, our Mr. Newman and his confrére Mr. Scholes ! 
As for the plot, its mystery is kept, and quite ably kept by the method of suppression 
and the silent detective : but this latter was such a pleasant person that one could not 
be annoyed with him in the end for having misled us by a carefully “‘ forced ” exposi- 
tion of about three quarters of the true facts. There are probably too many coinci- 
dences for the really severe critic : but on the whole it is a readable book. The total 
bag of corpses is three (and two more, we are led to understand, take place beyond the 


back cover at the hands of the law). The Bodley Head sees that its own part of the 


work is well done. 

Are there no more posthumous novels to come from Miss Annie Haynes ? Who 
Killed Charmian Karslake ? is quite a model detective story of a kind that is going out 
of fashion now, but in which every practised reader will feel instantly at home. The 
characters and scenery are mere pegs on which is hung a mystery carefully provided 
for the intelligence of the reader to unravel : clues are provided at the rate of one a 
chapter by a hard-working Scotland Yard Detective, who has the plodding 
perseverance, if not quite the genius, of Detective-Inspector French. He is given no 
more or less information than we are : the murderer is the most unlikely person in the 
book, but qualifies both in motive and temperament for his job. The style is plain 
without any frills, elaborate descriptions or psychological diversions. It is a good 
mental exercise for the distracted reader who has just received his Supertax Demand 


or whose American shares have gone down yet again. The Bodley Head have again 


produced a good book ; but they might have taken a second thought about the dust 
cover. ; 
FRANCIS LLOYD 
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BACK NUMBERS. By “ Srer” [T. EARLE WELBY] of The Saturday Review. 
Constable. tos. 


THE VICTORIAN ROMANTICS, 1850-1870. By T. EarLe WELBY. Howe. 25s. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN FRANCE, 1830-1870. By M. G. DEVONSHIRE. 
University of London Press. tos. 6d. 


HEINE. By H. G. Arxins. Routledge. 6s. 


¥ HESE articles are merely table-talk, springing out of the occasion, and not 
pondered and comprehensive judgments ’’—says ‘‘ Stet ’ somewhere, in a fit 
of modesty. The definition, at any rate, holds good for the table-talk part of it. The 
table is not a metaphorical one, in this case. Aesthetical appreciation goes hand in 
hand with gourmandise. Peacock, says “‘ Stet,”’ should be praised in terms of wine : 
It is at the dinner table, with few at it, and at that happy stage when men recall the most 
memorable of their vinous experiences, that the eulogy of Peacock should be uttered. 
And indeed I am ending this utterly inadequate tribute to go out and honour him elsewhere. 


And another time : 4 
The story of the supreme novelist’s labours goes to the head like wine, and I will confess 
that once when I had been reading Balzac’s correspondence and came on some passage 
in which the gross, magnificent creature stood up, grimed with toil, to boast of success, 
I opened a bottle of Burgundy to honour his triumph as if it had been a friend’s. 


I do not remember now who was the preposterous positivist pundit who classified 
_ les plaisirs de la table as a section of aesthetics; his theory may find strong 
support in “ Stet’s”” essays. After all, since mystics use the language of terrene 
love to address the Divinity, why should one not use the gourmet’s vocabulary 
for the appreciation of books ? Call it sublimation, or what else you like: from the 
image of bottles and viands, to that of books, on the table, the transition is only too 
easy. Nobody could manage it with more grace than “ Stet.”” Of course, a good deal 
of competence is required to make this kind of treatment acceptable ; in no other case 
would a wavering hand produce more fatal effects : the daintily laid table can be made 
to look unseemly by the tiniest upset cup. But “‘ Stet ” is a consummate artist ; he 
knows how to arrange literary menus, he has a lifelong experience about what books 
gain or lose by being read after certain other books. Balzac should be read in great 
debauches, De Quincey very rarely, never after Landor or Pater; Hazlitt, a great 
companion, seems hard and a little sinister if taken immediately after Lamb ; Lewis 
Carroll is infinitely refreshing after psycho-analytical literature. . . . The ultimate 
aim of this kind of criticism seems to be the compilation of anthologies. ‘‘ Stet ” is a 
perfect anthologist. His pages contain, potentially, dozens of desirable anthologies. 
His industry in this connexion reminds us of certain fashions of the ’nineties, when 
Huysmans’s account of Des Essenites’s collections still haunted the minds of literary 
men. What, for instance, about that selection of Swinburne’s poems he suggests in 
his Study of Swinburne published three years ago, a selection so chosen and arranged 
as to exhibit him as the poet of many periods : Hellenic, Hebraic, etc. ? We readily 
agree with the critic that such a selection would be amusing as well as instructive. 

The very qualities which make Mr. Earle Welby such an excellent writer of weekly 
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table-talks,his minute connoisseurship, his flair for curiosities of literature, his capacity 
for giving in an off-hand way “ pondered and comprehensive judgments,” prove to 
be handicaps when he sets out to write on a larger scale. It is perhaps due to a mere 
question of habit. Once the mind is accustomed to get charged for a weekly outlet, it 
becomes incapable of storing up energies for a much longer period of time. Whenever 
it tries to do so, the result is less satisfactory than it would be with a differently trained 
mind, even if this latter should be less gifted. Mr. Earle Welby has brooded for thirty 
years on the subject of Swinburne, and written his study of that poet twice over. He 
has been the first to lay due stress on certain aspects of Swinburne’s personality, and 
to trace to an unique centre such apparently unrelated manifestations as the rather 
perverse sensual poems and the songs of liberty. However, Mr. Earle Welby’s hints 
yield their full import only in the recent book of a French scholar, M. Georges La- 
fourcade. As the true connoisseur he is, the English critic is content, with Elia, to 
“beat up a little game peradventure—and leave it to knottier heads, more robust 
constitutions, to run it down.” 

His Victorian Romantics is sure to be consulted with profit by any future critic 
wanting to write the history of that movement. But Mr. Earle Welby’s book can 
hardly be called a chronicle of that movement ; it is, rather, a bundle of notes in- 
differently arranged which the author has been collecting for many years. The subject, 
one would think, was calculated to offer an excellent opportunity at least to the antholo- 
gist. But, curiously enough, even the anthologist is not at his best in this omnium 
gatherum. The illustrations, for instance, could have been much better chosen. As a 
matter of fact one does not feel so sure that Mr. Earle Welby’s taste, in the field of 
graphic art, has entirely outgrown peculiarities which were characteristic of last century. 


How many of us, for instance, would agree to call Holman Hunt’s Scapegoat a 


\ 


miracle, or to endorse Ford Madox Brown’s statement to the effect that that painting is 
_“ one of the most tragic and impressive works in the annals of art” ? How could we 


_ possibly consider nowadays W. L. Windus’s Joo Late, a masterpiece, and admire 
with Mr. Earle Welby the ‘‘ consummately rendered face of the consumption-stricken 


a 


girl” and the other illustrative features of that typically Victorian painting ? And do 
we really regret that Sandys should not have been employed to illustrate Atalanta in 
Calydon? But, with all its obvious defects in construction and its occasional idio- 
syncrasies, The Victorian Romantics remains an excellent guide in whose company one 
can spend a few pleasant hours sauntering at random in the Tate Gallery. As for a 
thorough-going study of the period, “Stet ”’ is apparently content to leave the 
ground to American and Teutonic researchers. Yes, I am afraid that some day— 
to use “ Stet’s” own words—we shall have inflicted on us, by an American or a 


_ German professor, a vast monograph on Victorian Romanticism. “ Stet,” good- 
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humoured, catholic “Stet,” falls foul of almost only one category of people: 
professors. But are professors to blame for saddling themselves with a task so lightly 
thrown away by people who had the best qualifications to undertake it ? Since critics 
of the good taste of Mr. Earle Welby are either too superior or too lazy to do anything 
of the sort, they can hardly complain if the world is infested by wretched histories of 
literature written by professors. For all the damaging things “ Stet *’ has to say on 
professors, they seem to possess a quality he has neglected to develop : that of being 
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=A of facts which nobody doubts, of the kind illustrated in these two sentences I select at 


It is easy to laugh over a study like Miss M. G. Devonshire’s on The English Novel 
in France; it is very easy to turn one’s eyes to the sky while reading solemn statements 
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The books, when translated, were sent to the various periodicals for review. Any one 

copy of a particular novel [out of a lending library] would . . . circulate from hand to 

hand, its influence would thus unwittingly be diffused among a very large circle of critics. 
I imagine “ Stet ” guffawing over these instances of the professorial habit of “ throw- 
ing an interesting light ” on the most obvious occurrences. But, on the other hand, 
does he not say himself : 

Is it not time someone wrote a history of the Victorian bootleggers, the importers of what 

Tennyson called ‘ poisonous honey stolen from France ”’ ? 


No critic of the status of Mr. Earle Welby, you may be sure, will ever write such a 
history. Miss Devonshire has done something very useful towards the writing of the 
history of a cognate subject, the influence of the English novel in France from 1830 


to 1870. True, she has merely reconnoitred the ground, and the only positive result 
of her study likely to interest general readers is the tribute paid by her to the clear- 


sightedness of French critics and publishers as compared with their contemporary 
English colleagues. Being not debarred from a purely artistic appreciation of a book 
by considerations of a practical nature, it seems only too reasonable that a foreign 
nation should judge books with that detachment which only lapse of time succeeds 
in establishing among the compatriots of the writers. It seems a natural phenomenon, 
and yet it does not always take place. There are books and authors which enjoy an 
undeserved celebrity abroad. The immense popularity of Byron’s works on the 
Continent is, for instance, out of proportion to Byron’s importance as a poet. Con- 
siderations alien to art played an almost greater part with foreigners than with English 
people in Byron’s case. An opposite case may be that of Heine. 

Prof. Atkins claims with reason to be an impartial judge in the vexed question of the 
German poet. He does not quote in his bibliography Benedetto Croce’s essay on 
Heine contained in the volume Poesia e non poesia, but Croce’s point of view, as being 
that of an impartial judge, may have interested him. Needless to say, if Heine were a 
great poet tout court, there would hardly be any need for carefully weighing the two 
sides of the case. There are surely good grounds for the German point of view : such 
facts as Heine’s apostasy, his Bérne book, the Platen affair and the French pension 
would have weighed heavily on the shoulders of any poet, no matter how great. The 
trouble with Heine is that those very external interests that interfere with the apprecia- 
tion of his genius interfered first of all with his inspiration. He constantly reminds 
us of his ambiguous position of a Hebrew in Germany and a German in France, a 
Jew among Christians, and a convert recognized by neither, a man who had no definite 


place and no fatherland. Has he succeeded, at least, in conveying to us the tragedy © 


of this ambiguity ? Perhaps the great poet who could have done this may be dimly 
guessed every now and then in Heine’s actual works ; but the specimens of his poetry 
quoted and admirably translated by Prof. Atkins seem hardly to bear out the 
contention. A charming singer he was, and a very popular one ; but also Béranger 
could be a very charming singer at times. With him, no less than with Byron, singing 
was just another form of venting his energy. ‘Treitschke’s judgment, biassed as it is, 
does not seem after all so far from truth : 

Intellectually gifted but without depth, witty without conviction, egoistic, licentious, un- 

truthful, and yet sometimes irresistibly charming, he was a poet without character, and 

therefore strangely unequal in his work. 


One of those poets, in short, who would justify Plato’s banishment of them from’a per- 


fect city. 
MARIO PRAZ 
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eee JAMES WOODFORDE—that little man, that colossal discovery— 


Parson James Woodforde, diary in hand, continues to meander gently down the 
stream of life. ‘The end is now definitely in sight, for this is the penultimate volume. 
His health is not quite what it used to be ; he cannot go coursing hares very often now. 
But he still has a keen eye for the doings of his neighbours, and his appetite—thank 
God !—is almost unimpaired. We still get the daily menu, and the shock with which 


_ (on November 25th, 1793) we find “‘ boiled beef ” spelt with small letters, instead of 


the usual capitals, turns out to be a false alarm—a mere slip of the pen. On at least 
six days out of seven he can tackle his cut from the joint, his rabbits ‘‘ smothered in 


onions,” his “ boiled pike ” and his “‘ Calf’s Head in batter ” (a new horror this, not 


mentioned in earlier volumes) with a zest which this generation of dyspeptics and 


_ weaklings can but humbly admire, without ever hoping to understand. 


There is, however, just one thing to be said for us. We are told of a dinner like this, 


_ for instance, given by a neighbouring Norfolk clergyman named Mellish, and specially 
_ praised by our diarist as “‘ a very good Dinner, all on China, and very tasty ” : 


. . . two regular Courses. The first Course was, fryed and boiled Soals, Peas Soup, Leg 
of Mutton rosted, Ham and 2 boiled Chicken, Beans, plain and Currant Puddings boiled, 
and Veal Collops. 2nd Course a Couple of Ducks rosted, Trifle, Sweetbreads, Peas, and 
a Currant Pye. 


There were apparently four people to dinner (all men), not counting those in the 


kitchen—perhaps another five or six. Now it is not to be supposed that each of these 
four trenchermen ate, in any quantity, of all the items set forth above. There was a 
limit to human endurance, even in the eighteenth century. I take it that they confined 


__ themselves to two or three dishes : or those of more enterprising mind may perhaps 
__ have had 4 single slice from each. We note also—here and throughout the diary— 


the small part which vegetables played. Moreover there was always the ride back to 
Weston to shake things down. Finally—and this is really important—neither mutton 


; nor poultry attained to anything like the size it is commonly grown to nowadays. We 
_ do not know the weight or dimensions of these particular “‘ Soals,” or chickens, or 
_ “ Ducks rosted ” ; but we do know, from the diary itself, what Parson Woodforde 
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meant in general when he talked about a “ fine, fat ” turkey. For we have the following 


significant entry : 
Dec. 18 (1793), Wednesday.—Had three fine, fat Turkies killed this Morning to send 
to London to Morrow by the Coach. The heaviest weighed twelve Pound and half. 


‘We are further informed that these not very distinguished birds were ‘“ much ad- 


mired at Norwich,” where they transferred them to the London coach. In fact they 
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caused quite a sensation. I commend that comforting—and, at the moment, highly 
seasonable—entry to the attention of any student of this diary who is beginning to 
feel ashamed of his own faint-hearted age. 

But it is silly, and trivial, and unfair to Mr. Woodforde, to linger like this over his 
dinner tables. It is, indeed, their fatal fascination which hypnotises every reviewer 
and prevents his diary from ever getting praised as it deserves. Why is it never stated in 
plain English that this is the greatest literary discovery of our time ? With one single 
exception there is no other diary published in our language which offers so easy a road 
to that most delightful and exciting of all adventures—the adventure of going back 
and living for a few hours in another age. The exception, of course, is Pepys. And 
even Pepys at his best does not entrap and surround us with the very atmosphere and 
flavour of each day of his life—so that we seem to spend it with him—more satisfyingly 
than Woodforde does. And if Woodforde can never be as popular as Pepys—never, 
of course, within a hundred miles of him !—it is not because he is an inferior diarist, 
but because he is a less interesting and lovable man. 

That is the difference between them. With every new volume of Woodforde we 
like the diary better and the man less. There was always a touch of the cattish old 
woman about him, and we notice it more as time goes on. He sneers at his neighbours. 
“‘ T spent a very unpleasant evening of it.” “‘ We had to supper very short Commons, 
only some Tripe, a few Prawns, and part of a cold Dryed Tongue.” (I see I am back 
at food again.) Mr. Jeans gives them for dinner “ a comical Gooseberry Pudding, 
some very indifferent Mutton Steaks ” and “ plenty of Garden-Stuff.”’ Yet the old 
curmudgeon had been warned that it was only “a family dinner,” or, as we should 
say, ‘“‘ pot-luck.”” Such entries occur too often now. He is also a bit of a snob. Yet 
his wonderful patience with his niece, Nancy, and his feckless, tipsy brother, John, 
continue to extort our admiration. He always did his duty as he saw it. He had none 
of the amiable little weaknesses of Samuel Pepys—more’s the pity. But he has 
written the second best diary (of the more intimate kind) none the less. 

And what is to be done about it now? As I have pointed out before, Mr. John 
Beresford, the editor, began with a pretty free use of the pruning knife. His first 
volume, which was the thinnest of all, covered a period of twenty-three years, his 
second, five years, his third, four, and this one, three. He did not—and who shall 
blame him ?—anticipate the great popularity of the work. What we want him to do 
for us now is to recover those lost entries that should have appeared in volume I. 
Moreover—and this, again, was inevitable—there are several valuable editorial 
notes in the later volumes, based upon information privately supplied, which ought 
to be moved back to their proper positions at earlier stages of the work. In fact, there 
seems nothing for it but to start straight away upon the preparation of a second 
edition ! Parson Woodforde is worth taking any amount of trouble over. It is a 
duty we owe to posterity. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was a good letter-writer—as was only to be expected 
from so good a poet. She had in a high degree the trick of getting something of her 
own personality into each letter, even if it were only an ordinary, “ newsy ”’ letter, 
narrating commonplace events. And since her correspondent in this instance was her 
sister, Henrietta, whom she adored, we get a remarkably full and convincing self- 
portrait of the writer—eager, warm-hearted, emotional, a little inclined to gush, full 
of the typical prejudices of her time, yet very human and likeable after all. There is 
disappointingly little about Robert Browning. He is mentioned, of course, praised 
for his kindness and greatness of soul, and there are references to his growing reputa- 
tion. But of the personal relationship between husband and wife we learn absolutely 
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nothing new. And this is a pity, because unclouded domestic happiness was sufficiently 

tare among the leading poets of the nineteenth century (and perhaps of any century) 

to make the case of the Brownings interesting. It was not that they were both poets : 
experience does not support that explanation at all. It was something else, which is not 
elucidated in these letters, and perhaps never will be now. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, on the other hand, was a definitely bad letter-writer. He never 
attempted to be anything else. He was a busy man, and a business-like, and if he 
sat down to write a letter, it was for the purpose of making an appointment, acknow- 
ledging a payment, or telling his engravers what he thought of them. The few letters 
to his friend, Samuel Johnson, included in this book are distressingly brief and 
matter-of-fact. He lets himself go a little more in a letter to Boswell, written after the 
two of them had been to see a public execution at Newgate. Evidently they were a 
little ashamed of their outing—doubting, perhaps, what Johnson might think of it. 
At any rate Reynolds becomes almost loquacious in his desire to explain his own 
motives. He holds it to be “a vulgar error ”’ that this is “so terrible a spectacle ” 
that to witness it ‘‘ implies a hardness of heart or cruelty of disposition.” On the 
contrary, “ I consider it is natural to desire to see such sights, and, if I may venture, 
to take delight in them, in order to stir and interest the mind, to give it some emotion, 
as moderate exercise is necessary for the body.’ Among the business letters are 
many which, if lacking in human interest, are obviously of considerable historical 

_ importance. It is surprising that the publication of Reynolds’ letters should have been 
delayed so long. 

No episode in the tempestuous career of that astonishing person, Alexandre 

_ Dumas, is more characteristic than his adventure with Garibaldi’s ‘‘ Thousand ” in 
Sicily—and there is none of which the average English reader knows less. In the 
course of that futile and theatrical exploit, Dumas kept a journal which he sent to 
_ Paris, where it was published in due course and afterwards translated into English. 
_ It now appears that this early version was much reduced in length, being confined, in 
fact, to the passages supposed to be of political interest. The full version, however, 
_ is in the possession of Mr. R. S. Garnett, and it is to him that we owe this present 
translation, with an introduction from his own pen. I will not say more for the 
moment—1t is a difficult book to quote—except that it makes most invigorating and 
amusing reading. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s “‘ life ” of Captain R. F. Scott is the latest addition to the 
“Golden Hind ” series, which has now been much extended in its scope. Mr. 
Gwynn had a great subject, and a wealth of material at his disposal which none of his 
predecessors in this series could have dreamed of. Indeed his principal difficulty 
must have been to fit all his facts into the available space. He has succeeded to 
admiration. That stirring tale of gallant endeavour, and patient, uncomplaining 
_ courage in defeat, has never been better told. The book will succeed, and it deserves to. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS 


BYRON ET LE BESOIN DE LAFATALITE. By Cuartes pu Bos (preceded by 
PRESENTATION DE CHARLES DU BOS. By Louis MartTIn-CHAUFFIER). 
Being No. 9 of LE CONCILIABULE DES TRENTE. Au Sans Pariel. Paris. 


LE VOYAGE D’ATHENES. By Cuartes Maurras. Flammarion. Paris. 12 francs. 
LA MARCHE FUNEBRE. By CiaupE Farrére. Flammarion. 12 francs. 


LA VIE AMOUREUSE DE SOPHIE ARNOULD. By Anopré BILLY. Flam- | 
marion. 10 francs. 


EDEA ET AUTRES POEMES. By Gerorces LarourcaDE. Editions Marsyas. 
Le Cailar (Gard, France). 12 francs. 


M CHARLES DU BOS occupies a singular position in the French literature — 
of to-day. To the inner literary circle he is one of the most prominent and — 
authoritative critics alive, to the outer ring of readers he is hardly a name. Up to the © 
present year he was available to the general reader only in one publication—a volume 
of critical essays entitled Approximations. And though it included an essay on Baude- 
laire which many competent judges (including Mr. T. S. Eliot) regard as the mos 
remarkable thing ever written about that poet, the volume remained almost unknown ~ 
outside the innermost pale of French literature. It is only in the course of the present — 
year that M. du Bos has been at last revealed to the general public by a whole batch of — 
books, including a Diary and a Dialogue with André Gide. The critical work of M. — 
du Bos is of the greatest interest to every cultured European, but it is impossible to 
deal with it in all its variety in the narrow limits of a chronicle like the present. For 
this reason, I have selected the volume on Byron, its subject being more likely to 
attract the English reader than that of his other books. 

M. du Bos is one of those Frenchmen—the product of the last few dozen of years— — 
who are soaked in English literature as thoroughly as they are in French. But this — 
aspect of M. du Bos is not seen to its best advantage in the present volume. 
Byron the poet is not a subject to inspire him. He can speak with far greater entrain, 
insight and subtlety of Keats, Shelley, Hardy or Donne. The present book is a purely 
psychological study of the characters in the complicated drama that was acted in the 
years 1812-16 between Byron, Lady Caroline Lamb, Augusta Leigh and Annabella 
Millbanke. It is not a book of literary criticism, neither has it anything in common 
with the romantic biographies that have become such a public nuisance on both sides 
of the Channel, or with those attempts at psychological reconstruction, founded on the — 
indiscriminate confusion of author and man, that are particularly cultivated in the — 
more eastern parts of Europe. It is a running psychological commentary of the great- 
est subtlety, on the sum of evidence we have of the feelings and relations of the prota- _ 
gonist of the drama and of his three partners. Indifferent to Byron’s poetry (even to — 
Don Juan, though he recognises its apartness), M. du Bos is strongly attracted by his 
personality, and the picture he draws of him (not to be easily summarized in a review) © 
is certainly the subtlest and one of the most convincing that has ever been attempted. 
What is particularly remarkable in M. du Bos’s interpretation is his consistent ethical — 
standpoint, which always prevents his affection for the poet’s personality from neutral- _ 
ising his detestation of the ignoble sides of Byron’s nature, and is dominated by the con- | 
viction of the profound sinfulness of his career. The book is very largely based on 
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Lord Lovelace’s Astarte and on Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s book on Byron. The 


_ former circumstance is sufficient indication that it contains much discussion of sub- 


jects that are more freely treated by Continental than by English writers. With Miss 
Mayne M. du Bos shares his unqualified admiration for the “ irreproachable ” 


_ character of Lady Byron and her “ moral vocation ”—a point on which many readers 


will no doubt find it difficult to agree. But M. du Bos himself does much to explain 
why, in spite of her high moral nature, Annabella inspired so few people with affec- 
tion. ‘The pages containing her ‘“‘character ” (262-265) are among the cleverest in the 


_ book and culminate in a remark which, I believe, gives the measure of M. du Bos’s 


psychological insight. One thing, he says, was lacking in her—a sense of humour ; 
but sense of humour, he goes on, is found together with the moral vocation “ only 


_ in that rarest and most specific form of the latter, which is sanctity.” Those who are 


familiar with the Lives of the Saints (especially of the Eastern Church) will appreciate 


_ the profound truth of this remark, and perhaps draw the conclusion that the “ moral 


vocation ”’ is of little value if it falls short of sanctity. 

In his admirable introduction M. Martin-Chauffier adduces one reason why, he 
Says, it is possible that even now M. du Bos will fail to gain a wide reading public. 
His talk, he says, has all the quality of form and finish that make the best critical 
literature ; but his writings have the appearance of unwritten speech (for indeed M. 
du Bos never writes but always dictates). It is sometimes difficult to follow all the 


_involutions and parentheses of M. du Bos’s prose. The English reader, however, may 
_ find in them a familiar appearance : M. du Bos regards Walter Pater as his principal 


master in the critical art, but its involved and complex subtlety will perhaps remind 


~ one more readily of Henry James, as it will of course of Marcel Proust. 


* 


> 


The reprint of the most famous of the early works of M. Charles Maurras, The 
journey to Athens, may be an occasion for a general reconsideration of his place in 


_ modern French culture, The question is indeed interesting why it is that though the 


French bourgeoisie has gone very far to the right since M. Maurras began his 


- €ampaign in favour of Monarchism and Classicism, and though the Monarchist 
movement is ied by three writers of great literary talent—Maurras, Daudet and 
- Bainville—it has proved, in the long run, culturally and intellectually sterile. ‘The 


point of crystallization of French conservative thought to-day is not the Action Fran- 


_ ¢aise of M. Maurras, but the Catholic rationalism of M. Maritain, and there is no 
_ one in the young generation (giving the phrase a very wide sense) who has given fresh 


intellectual lustre to the cause of Monarchism. The Journey to Athens provides to a 


certain extent an answer to this question. It reveals the essentially aesthetic founda- 


tion of the ideas of M. Maurras. This apostle of Reason has a purely aesthetic view 


_ of his deity, a view that is no longer capable of satisfying the demands of men who have 
_ tasted of the real rationalism of rediscovered St. Thomas. The party of Reason has 
turned out to be the party of a definite aesthetic taste, and there is no possibility of 
_ rationally connecting the cult of the Doric and the Ionic with the essentially Utopian 
_and romantic Monarchist theories of the Action Francaise. ‘There is a profound inner 


discrepancy in the doctrine which makes it fit only to be a purely temperamental 


2 , 
expression of the politics of the dissatisfied part of the French bourgeoisie. Neither 


_is there. much in common between the Rabelaisian and Shakespearean verve of Léon 
-Daudet and the severe, dry, somewhat thin aestheticism of Maurras as it is par- 
ticularly clearly revealed in this book. But though the “‘ ideas of Charles Maurras ” 
_of which it appeared possible to speak ten years ago as of one of the most significant 
_ expressions of modern France can no longer be taken seriously as a political doctrine, 
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M. Maurras will always remain an excellent writer, the continuer of one of the most 
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native of French traditions, the tradition of Renan and Anatole France. Against the — 


turgid background of most modern French prose the distinguished atticism of Maur- 
ras’s style is particularly to be appreciated, and though the present volume is for the 
most part little more than elegant journalism, it contains a few excellent passages of a 
higher order. Among these one of the best is the one on the marine horizon, on the 


ineptitude of the modern conception of the horizon as a symbol of the infinite, on the — 


original meaning of the Greek word (horizon=bounding, limiting) and on the essen- 
tially closed character of a marine landscape. 


Maurras and Daudet are, on the whole, food for the highbrows of reaction. The — 


ordinary diet of the conservative bourgeoisie in France is much better exemplified by 


M. Claude Farrére’s latest novel, La Marche Funébre. It has been a best seller; for — 


it appeals not only to the rich, but to all those who wish to be like the rich, and even to 
those who simply like exciting, but not disturbing reading. The novel is eminently 
competent. Once begun it cannot be laid aside. The subject of the novel is a typical 
“ French-novel ” subject—a young girl marries her mother’s lover. ‘The marriage re- 
mains unconsummated, of which the bride does not complain(she is a well-educated and 


sweet jeune fille) until she discovers the truth. Then she breaks with her mother, re- — 


veals a commanding and haughty temper, takes her husband away to the West Indies, 
and finally becomes his mistress. Then the husband goes to the War, where he is 
killed. The lady forgets him, finds new admirers and ends disreputably. The subject 


by itself is sheer melodrama, interspersed by swoons and attempts at murder. What 


makes the book interesting and symptomatic is that the author has not been satisfied 
with his role of story-teller, but has found it necessary to tack on to it a philosophy. 
And this philosophy, which satisfies so well the taste of the bonne bourgeoisie, is that 
European civilization gives too much liberty to the individual, in particular to the child 
in regard to its parents. The expounder of these views is a Japanese scientist (the 
concentrated type of the movie Japanese gentleman). The moral of the novel is that 
Isabelle de la Bohalle (the daughter) had the pernicious European impudence of re- 
belling against her mother. Because she rebelled, and though her mother had wronged 
her in the worst way (and this is admitted), there is no salvation for the rebellious 
daughter, and she becomes a living corpse before the book is ended. 

M. Billy’s book on one of the most famous, frivolous and attractive of the famous 
“ Opera Girls” of eighteenth-century Paris is not a romantic biography and is alto- 
gether quite unpretentious. It is by far and away the pleasantest book I have ever read 
about the French eighteenth century. The story is sometimes disconcertingly ellipti- 
cal, but the character of the charming, dissolute, improvident, sharp-tongued and 
witty Sophie is worth all but the supremely best in fiction. Even Manon Les- 
caut seems stiff and conventional by her side. And what letters she wrote ! 

Of the numerous French books connected in some way or other with English 
literature M. Georges Lafourcade’s small book of verse published in the little Lan- 
guedoc town of Le Cailar deserves notice. The poems in it are an attempt to intro- 
duce into the French language rhythms evocative of English verse. The model fol- 
lowed is chiefly Swinburne and the rhythms of Jtylus and of The Forsaken Garden are 
reproduced, for a layman’s ear, with considerable felicity. The translation of Ave 
atque Vale also strikes one as excellent, though here M. Lafourcade has not departed 
from the traditional Alexandrine. This incidentally emphasizes the close kinship of 
Saleen with the French school of poetical eloquence, of which the grand master 
was Hugo. 


D.S. MIRSKY 
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THE CHARM OF SKYE. By Seton Gorpon. Cassell. 1 5S. 
~IONA: AND SOME SATELLITES. By THomas Hannan. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 


A MANX SCRAP BOOK. By Wa ter GILL. Arrowsmith. 1 5S. 

ON THE TRAMP IN WALES. By S. L. Bensusan. Noel Douglas. 8s. 

GUIDE TO SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD. By Epcar I. Fripp. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 

THE eerie he OF THOMAS HARDY. By DonaLtp Maxwett. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 


THE SALISBURY AVON. By Ernest WaLLs. Arrowsmith. tos. 6d. 
THE PENN COUNTRY AND THE CHILTERNS. By RatpH M. Rosinson. 


John Lane. 153s. 
THROUGH MERRIE ENGLAND. By F. L. Stevens. Warne. 
CAR AND COUNTRY. By Joun Priotgau. Dent. 53. 
\ A J HAT is charm? This, like jesting Pilate’s, is a purely rhetorical question, for 


one of the chief ingredients of charm is indefinableness. We know it is not to be 
_ found in the petrol pump or in the bungalow or in the exterior of the cinema. 


_ And yet the last may be a beautiful building by some eminent architect. So a beautiful 


_ woman may be without charm—but seldom a beautiful country. It is something be- 
_-hind beauty, something which can be realized only by its emotional effect. Glance 


_ through the titles of the books at the head of this article. They take you with a wide 


‘Sweep around the west and south of this island. All will convey something—so far 
as can be conveyed in cold print—of this elusive quality. Its realization in the mind of 


_ the reader is the measure of the writer’s ability. 


We find that charm pre-eminently and in its subtlest form in the Isle of Mist 
(Eilean a’ Cheo). Mr. Seton Gordon knows Skye intimately and loves it intensely. 
_ He brings home to us something of its mystery and romance, the solemn grandeur of 

its rocks and mountains, the placid stillness of the lochs filling their hollows. Sunsets 


_ and sunrises he delights to describe. We feel their glow, and when he pictures the path 


_ of the storm we almost hear ‘‘ the surgy murmurs of the lonely sea.”’ He knows the 
‘inmost feelings of the puffin and has seen the young guillemot fall asleep with the tail 
of the herring he has swallowed still sticking out of his beak. Skye is the land of the 
MacCrimmons, those mighty pipers before the Lord, and always across the wind- 


- swept uplands you hear their music : 


Whispering I know not what of wild and sweet 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing 
When Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 


“Wild,” “ sweet,” “‘ strange”; these words suggest the secret of its charm. It is 
not surprising to read that the green and red fairies still dance and practise their 
pathetic little tricks in this misty island. An incongruous figure—no less ponderous 
_ a person than our own Dr. Johnson—casts his shadow over its pages. His reactions to 
the magic scene can be studied in his Journey to the Hebrides. 

But the great glory of the Inner Hebrides is the island of Iona, properly called I or 
Hii or Icolm Kill (the island of Columba of the Cell). This is the holy island on which 
Columba built his famous monastery. Mr. Hannan’s very readable book is largely 


: 
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taken up with the life of that strenuous saint, and how he came with twelve brethren 
from Ireland and set up his staff on this the first island from which he could look back 
and not see his native land, and how the great abbey prospered and sent forth mission- 
aries to the heathen English, and how pilgrims came from far and near, and how it was 
plundered by the Danes and restored by the blessed Queen Margaret, and how its 
glory departed with the Reformation, and how, when the wave of fanaticism was 
passed over, out of 300 crosses only three were left. And the rest of the works of 
Columba and all that he did and the holy manner of his dying, these are all written in 
the book of Jona by Thomas Hannan. 

It would need a more learned man than I properly to criticize A Manx Scrap Book, 
full as it is of etymologies and discussions of meanings and derivations in that formid- 
able language. Not that the book is one to repel the ordinary reader. Indeed a delight- 
ful and fascinating story book could be compiled from its more than 500 closely 
printed pages. All the folk-lore, archeology and wizardry of its Neolithic, Celtic and 
Norse occupiers is here collected with an industry and an erudition that are beyond 
all praise. I dare not quote, though many of the stories are eminently quotable, for 
fear of exceeding my limit ; but one of them—concerning a woman who in distress 
for getting her spinning done went to the spiders who “‘ wove her, all out of their own 
silk thread a shawl of marvellous delicacy and beauty”’—has moved Mr. Gill to poetry, 
and he has himself woven a poem the lilt and simplicity of which will bear comparison 
with the authentic ballads. 

Still in what used to be known as the Celtic fringe we come to Wales, with its 
mountains and mists, its pastures and trout streams, where we all know that the 
“‘ mountain sheep are sweeter but the valley sheep are fatter.” Mr. Bensusan’s jour- 
ney into Wales (the “‘ Tramp ” by the way is the inevitable motor-car) had a purpose 
other than that of mere enjoyment or topographical research ; it was no less than to 
enquire more suo into the agricultural conditions, and, though he has nothing but 
praise for the Agricultural Schools and Colleges maintained by the County Councils, 
the picture he draws is not altogether a happy one. There is a villain in the guise of 
the “ higgler,” a peripatetic broker whose grip, “‘ so firm that it has become almost 
indistinguishable from a stranglehold, acts as a menace to progress.”’ He collects the 
produce of the 40,000 small holdings at a price which yields little or no profit to the 
producer and sells it in the markets at a price which is extortionate to the consumer. 
Owing to the total lack of the co-operative spirit this extortion is acquiesced in as it 
saves the farmer’s wife a journey to market. All this is very good matter for the stu- 
dent of economics and it is interwoven with sound topographical information and 
valuable hints on where not to stay. Moreover, there is a freedom and briskness in the 
writing which makes it a pleasant arm-chair book ; so that it has a threefold appeal. 
The primitive craft of the coracle men, comparable in age with the woad culture and — 
flint knapping of the eastern counties, makes an interesting chapter. 

Of the many guides to Stratford the latest is probably the best. The author, Mr. 
Fripp, is a trustee of Shakespeare’s birthplace and has contributed materially to 
Shakespearean scholarship. It will come as a surprise to most of us to find how many 
of Shakespeare’s fellow townsmen can be identified and localized, and these papers. 
reconstruct vividly the appearance and life of the town, telling us how “ three doors — 
above Henry Field (tanner, father of Richard Field, the printer, in London) in Bank 
Bridge Street on the same side, lived John Shakespeare the corviser,” and where stood 
Hornby’s smithy and where the headquarters of the tailor, the glover, and the woollen 
draper. From a reading of the book one rises with a curious feeling of intimacy with 
the old town in Shakespeare’s day. 
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The Landscape of Thomas Hardy is a series of colour plates and line drawings in 
Mr. Donald Maxwell’s happiest style, illustrating scenes from the Wessex novels 
introduced into the letterpress. We are told the artist had the fortunate opportunity 
of discussing the matter of this book with Thomas Hardy and received from him much 
information and some good advice : 

He has endeavoured to show not only the actual scenes, but, where it is possible, to 
represent them in the light and mood in which they occur in the story. 
In this he has been successful, but it must have been difficult in the present day to 
capture Stonehenge, the last scene of Tess’s tragic flight, in the immense solitude with 
the sky brooding over the wide empty plain as it is here depicted and which we can so 
well remember. 

Stonehenge appears again as one of the chief characters in Mr. Walls’ book on 
The Salisbury Avon (with charming sketches in pencil and pen and ink by Mr. Bush). 
Mr. Walls discusses impartially the origin of this most impressive monument. I must 
not enter upon so alluring a theme, but apart from the evidence, which is both meagre 
and contradictory, all the probabilities point to the people of the early Bronze age 
(Circa B.C. 2000) as responsible. The absence of metal in the excavations which puzzles 
Mr. Walls may be accounted for by the fact that the softness of the implements would 
render them unsuitable for the rough work of dressing these huge stones. 

The method of topographical approach which consists in following a river from its 


_ mouth to its source (or vice versa, as Mr. Walls has already done with the Bristol 


__ Avon) is one which is to be heartily commended as it brings us into parts of the 


country undiscoverable from the roads and often most pleasantly remote. It should 
be added that the book contains a more complete and carefully compiled index than 


- we are accustomed to see in works of this kind. 


What is there in the atmosphere of the Chilterns that encourages libertarians ? 


- Statesmen too ; Disraeli and Burke, found congenial homes in its uplands. Penn and 


_ Hampden have made the district famous for ever. John Knox and Richard Baxter 


preached in its valleys, the adherents of George Fox made it their spiritual home. In 
earlier days it was a Lollard stronghold. Is it something in its geological or geographic- 
al conformation ? The Surrey Downs are singularly like it. Both have steep escarp- 
ments on the outer edge and slope gently towards the Thames on the other side. 


_ Between them they enclose the basin of the lower Thames. They provide a similar 


chalky environment. But whoever heard of a rebel in Surrey ? Mr. Robinson gives 
us no explanation, but he does reveal the charms of the country which, in spite of its 
proximity to London, still exist in glorious abundance. I am personally indebted to 
him for the revelation of an enticing inn not far from Beaconsfield known, perhaps 


> uniquely, as the “‘ Royal Standard of England.”’ Some of the towns and villages in 


2 Car and Country as highly as the pedestrian will deplore it. 
3 


the valleys are undergoing those devastating alterations known as development. But 
the hills between are still a paradise for walkers and it is to these humble folk (who, 


after all, are also God’s creatures) that this beautifully produced and well illustrated 
_ book is mainly addressed. Again I commend the index. 


Through Merrie England is a simple and unaffected description of old English 
manners and customs, sports and legends, not without its interest for the adult, but ad- 
mirably fitted to give children an introduction to our social history. 

With the exception of the islands all the country we have been reading about has 


been traversed by Mr. Prioleau in his car. He has performed the dreadful service of 


opening up its quietest and most tranquil highways to the motorist, who will appreciate 


H. G. CORNER 
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ENGLISH HOMES. Period IV. Vol. II. THE WORK OF SIR JOHN VAN- 
BRUGH AND HIS SCHOOL, 1699—1736. By H. Avray Tippinc, M.A., 
F.S.A., and CHRISTOPHER Hussey. Country Life. 63s. 


OLD FURNITURE: A MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC ORNAMENT. Edited 
by Lreut.-Cot. E. F. Srrance, C.B.E. Vol. I. Old Furniture Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


THE CLEANING AND RESTORATION OF MUSEUM EXHIBITS. Ho. 
Stationery Office. 5s. 


Tas early episodes in the life of Vanbrugh will come as a surprise to many 
admirers of his architectural work. Few of them are likely to be aware that he 
was a cadet in the English army, was arrested in France as a spy, and kept a prisoner 
there for three and a half years. As he had influential French friends, his imprisonment 
was not very severe, and he was released at the end of that time and returned to 
London. He became captain in a marine regiment, and soon began to write for the 
stage with considerable success, though some of his comedies brought down upon him 
the censure of Jeremy Collier for their immodesty. 

It is extraordinary that there is no evidence of his having been trained as an archi- 
tect before he was engaged on so vast a scheme as the building of Castle Howard. 
It seems probable that the authors’ suggestion is accurate: that the great general plan 
and conception was Vanbrugh’s, but the details and the engineering were done by 
Hawksmoor, who was trained in Wren’s office, where he spent twenty years, at a 
salary of “‘ 20d. p. diem.” Apparently he was engaged in making working drawings 
from Wren’s sketches and appears to have left, with Wren’s consent, to become 
Vanbrugh’s assistant and coadjutor, an apparently ideal combination ; a great genius 
evoking mighty conceptions and a painstaking colleague, with square and compass, 


to put those great conceptions into concrete shapes. It seems strange to us that the. 


vast works devised by Vanbrugh and carried out on such a grand scale by Hawks- 


moor should have been condemned by the critics of the eighteenth century. Much of 


his work was denounced by the wits of the day, conspicuous among them being Swift 
and Pope, and a mocking epitaph was composed for him : 


Lie heavy on him earth ; for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


His design for Blenheim Palace was condemned as 


a hollow quarry, in which appeared the style of no age and no country ; a stupendous pile 
which defied all rules and yet might outlast all record. 


His client, the Earl of Carlisle, was so pleased with his work at Castle Howard that he 
secured his appointment to the office of Clarencieux King-at-Arms, which he held 
until within a month of his death, although he knew nothing of Heraldry and only 
signed official papers. 

In addition to Castle Howard the authors illustrate and describe Blenheim and 
other important buildings of the Vanbrugh school, such as Kimbolton Castle, Stowe 
House, Eastbury Park, Duncombe Park, Compton Verney, Frampton Court, Sumley 
Castle, and others. 

In looking on the fine photographs of these spacious palaces one cannot resist the 
feeling that they must have been comfortless places to live in. The vast rooms and 


ee 
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diminutive fire-places suggesting a dismal temperature in winter. Lord Carlisle 


seems to have been of the same opinion about Castle Howard, for Vanbrugh tells 
us in one of his letters : 


For my Lord Carlisle was pretty much under the same Apprehensions with her [the 
Duchess of Marlborough] about long Passages, High Rooms, etc. But he finds what I 
told him to be true. That those Passages would be so far from gathering and drawing wind 
as he feared, that a Candle wou’d not flare in them. Of this he has lately had the proof, by 
bitter stormy nights in which not one Candle wanted to be put into a Lanthorn, not even 
in the Hall, which is as high as that at Blenheim. He likewise finds that all his Rooms with 
moderate fires Are Ovens. And that this Great House, do’s not require above one Pound of 
wax and two of Tallow Candles of a Night to light it more than his house at London did. 


One of the most pleasing and beautiful features of these great houses is the fine 
designs and execution of the ironwork in the balustrades and grilles. 

Admiring, as one must, the genius and invention of the men who could plan and 
carry out such stupendous works, one cannot help feeling that, wonderful as they 
are as art, and priceless as they must always be as records of a society and a culture 
long passed away, they never could have been suitable for such a climate as ours. 


_ They are exotic ; they are not racy of the soil, as architecture should be. The grey 


skies of England do not set forth their grand proportions, they lack the brilliant, 
cloudless skies and flaming sunshine of the south to reveal their beauty. A critic said 
of the great porticos of such houses that “ they would not even shelter a beggar from 
the rain.” The scholarly biographical and descriptive notes by Mr. Avray Tipping and 
Mr. Hussey and the beauty of the illustrations are such as we always expect to find in 


any book issuing from the offices of Country Life. 
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The first volume of Old Furniture covers a very wide field, and the articles will 
appeal to collectors of every taste and grade; for not only furniture in the ordinary 
sense, but carpets, pewter, chandeliers, keyboard instruments, porcelain and pottery 
both English and Chinese, silver, arms and armour, old wall-papers, needlework, 


tapestries and fire-places, are all dealt with and copiously illustrated. 


The small collector is not forgotten and many who can afford to spend but little 
on their hobby will find help in the articles on Jacobean and Queen Anne furniture, 
but probably few people will be greatly interested in Victorian furniture, although 


_ admirably treated and illustrated. 


The most important articles are those by the Editor on furniture in the Royal 
collection at Windsor ; we can deplore with Col. Strange the dispersal of the furniture 
collected by Henry VIII and Elizabeth. No estimate can be formed of the loss the 
nation suffered during the Commonwealth by the sale and wanton destruction of the 
Royal collections of furniture and pictures. It seems that a clean sweep must have 
been made at Windsor, as only one piece of furniture; the magnificent inlaid cabinet, 
illustrated on page 3, can claim to belong to the Elizabethan period, and some experts 


would hesitate to place it quite so early. 


The marquetry cabinet on p. 7 is the most exquisite example of inlay one could 
imagine. The silver frame presented to Charles II is another extremely fine example. 
It is good to see that so many of the fine commodes and cabinets are of English work. 
The cabinets illustrated on pp. 85 and 87 are as fine examples of the work of Boulle 


as any in existence. The Flemish cabinet on pp. 164 and 165 is a superb piece of 


carving in the most difficult material, ebony. It is typical of His Majesty’s kindness 
to allow so many photographs to be taken to illustrate the articles by Col. Strange. 
The notes on old pewter will be useful to the owner of quite a small collection. 
It is interesting to know that Roman pewter vessels have been found in the eastern 


counties. | 
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Mr. J. A. Gotch traces the evolutions of the English fire-place from the Norman 
period, with its chevron enrichment, to the comparatively modern small grate 
for burning coal. In the White Tower, in the Tower of London, there is an earlier 
example even of a Norman fireplace. There is a little slip in the reference to Tatters- 
hall Castle, as the renovation was carried out by Mr. William Weir, and not by the 
Office of Works. Tattershall and Bodiam Castles were devised by the Marquis Curzon 
to the National Trust. The illustrations of Sir William Burrell’s fine tapestries will be 
of great interest to the student of costume. 


~ 


This volume is so full of good things that it is impossible to mention them all, but — 


something must be said about the illustrations : all are good, very good, but those of 
the furniture in the Royal collection are as fine as any photographic illustrations 
could be of such extremely difficult subjects. The price of the book is very moderate. 

Every collector, however modest his possessions, is interested in the cleaning and 
repairing of his treasures, for those he values most may be those that he has found in 
the worst condition, so that he should heartily welcome the modest volume containing 


Dr. Alexander Scott’s third report on the cleaning and restoring of antiques of 


many kinds. The author is able to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of his first two reports, 
as time and experience has proved the success of his experiments. . 

I am particularly interested in the frequent recommendation of celluloid varnish, 
as I have used it for a long time for preserving and protecting water-colour drawings, 
and oil paintings. A few years ago some water-colour painters were fond of using 
slow drying colours, usually containing glycerine, which, combined with any gum or 
gelatine vehicle, forms an ideal culture ground for many kinds of mould; and a 
valuable drawing might become spotted with mould or mildew even when hanging 
in an ordinary living-room. But if the drawing were dried, the mould brushed off 
and celluloid varnish flowed over the whole surface, it would be immune from further 
attack. When dry the varnish is quite invisible. A well-known artist, to whom I 
suggested it, adopted this method and coated both sides of his drawings with ordinary 
commercial celluloid varnish. The same method can be used for oil paintings which 
are peeling from the canvas or badly crackled. Paintings on metal that are cracking 
from the support can be saved by the same means. But with oil colour the varnish 
must be flowed over the surface, or applied with one sweep of a soft brush, for the 
solution penetrates through the pigment and makes it quite soft, and the surface 
must not be touched until the varnish is quite hard. Painting on a gesso ground 
which is crumbling can be saved by the same method. 

For cleaning old prints Dr. Scott recommends the use of bleaching powder and 


dilute hydrochloric acid, a rather dangerous mixture in the hands of anyone not 


accustomed to handling chemicals, as some damage may be caused to the paper. 


Diluted “ Milton,” which can be bought at any chemist’s shop, is quite as effectual, as — 


the chemical reaction is very much the same as with bleaching powder, and there is 
less danger than when using the more powerful solutions. The use of etheral or alco- 
holic solution of hydrogen peroxide for removing stains from water-colour drawings, as 
suggested by Dr. Scott, is extremely valuable for cleaning old miniatures which have 
suffered from sulphurization. The methods of dealing with metal objects, leather, 
writing and wax tablets are shown by the illustrations to be remarkably effective. The 
causes of the deterioration of stone, even when carefully kept in museum cases, are so 
subtle that they could have been checked only by great chemical knowledge. 


The discovery of a non-inflammable insecticide will be welcomed by every possessor 


of old furniture. Collectors will find this book most useful, and its low price, 55., 
gives no excuse for not possessing it. HAROLD BAKER | 
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